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Then and a 


BY MARK J. BENDALL, 
How well I remember the spicy taste, 
Of the fragrant twigs in a neighb’ring waste, 
Where a child I rambled as void of care 
As the dove that coos to the summer air, 


Then my foot and hand Jike my heart were _ 
free, 

When I took my way to the “ Walnut tree,” 

And joined the band, who with stone and 
stick 

Assailed the fruit which we could not pick. 


I recall each note in.the wizzing sound ; 

And the green balls’ thud as they struck the 
ground, 

But those days were too careless and bright 
to last. 

Each sought in‘ its turn the shores of the 
Pasi, 

Their pictures come up in my mem’ry now 

Like leaves which return to the forest bough ; 

Unbidden, their tints will at times arise 

To fade as a beautiful rainbow dies ; 


And appear again like that sacred sign, 

The radiant arch of the vow Divine. 

But where are the children who met me then? 
To seek the wealth of that briery glen ; 


Like the lillies we bore from crystal beds 

Has Death waved his wing o’er their bright 
young heads ? 

Not o’er all, though some found the peaceful 
grave ; 

Others in war have been true and brave. . 

Lo, one, the glad tidings of Truth declares ! 

And one traps his prey in their Western 
lairs ; 

One clings like the vine to his boyhood’s ! 
home 

One bounds in the breeze o’er the ocean’s 
foam. 


O’er one let mild charity’s mantle down, 

To cover his faults from a hard world’s 
frown ; 

Fair Learning crowns one with her priceless 
bays 

Others delve the mine by the nugget’s blaze. 

Another's hand reaps the whitening fields, 

Others seek the profit that barter yields ; 


See! Some in the halls of the Nation stand ; | 


But scattered and changed is that youthful 
band. 


While she in whose hair Iso fondly wove 
The earliest gems of the budding grove, 

Is the joy and life of another's life, 

Anda Paws love is my own true wife. 


THE ‘KINDERGARTEN. 


——_— 


The First Gift,—The Ball. 


Continued from our last Number. 








FroM THE KINDERGARTEN GuIDE.—By Mrs. Kravus 
BOELTE AND J. Kraus. 


44—Teach the children the following exercise: Let them 
stand in one or two rows and say, “ lift your right hands up 
—sink them down,” let them dothe same with the left 
hands, ard then with both hands. The children are 
told to stretch out the right hand, and acknowledged by 
“thank you” (a little lesson in politeness), the questions fol- 
low as to qualities, color, etc.; let them next repeat the 
sentences: “ The ball is green,” “ The ball is round,”’ etc. 

Whatever is pronounced in these ‘ conversational les- 
sons,”’ should be articulated accurately and distinctly, in or- | 
der to develop the organs of speech. 

If children are taught to speak well, before they learn to | 
read they will never afterward require special instruction 
in the art of reading with expression. 

45—The children, standing in the circle, with the right 
hand outstretched, receive each a ball, while the left hand 
gives another ball into the sight hand of the next child, or 
vice versa—thus giving ana receiving at the same time. 
The hands must be held in such a manner, that the balls 
may be placed in them readily, and, if a ball falls to the 
ground, it remains there until the game is ended, in order 
to prevent adisturbance. This exercise should be done 
quickly and gracefully, and the children should be directed 
not to follow the ball with the eyes, but to be guided solely 
by the sense of touch. During the game, the children may 
sing: 

Red and orange, green and blue, 
Mingling with the purple hue; 
All these rainbow tints I see, 

As the ba-ls come round to me. 

46—In the following game, the motion of the bell should 
be imitated with the ball on the string, or with the arms ; 

Bell so high, © 
In the steeple, 
Calling, “Come to church, good people!” 
Loudly ring, 
And sing your song, 
“ Dipg—dong—ding——ding—dong—ding—dong !” 
47—The children form a circle, and one stands in the cen- 
tre with a ball. They all sing: 
My ball is soft and round and gay, 
I find both health and strength in play, 
A child who long the ball as known, 
Cap catch it with one hand alone, 

After the song is finished, the child tosses the ball into 
the air, the others counting “one, two, three,” etc., until 
the ball falls tothe ground, when another child takes the 
centre, and the song is repeated. 

48—The children sit, or stand, in a circle, giving the ball 
with both hands into the hands of their next neighbor, and 
sing : 

Now the bal] comes round to meet us, 





Could it speak, ’twould surely greet us,— 


Wishing us “ good-day, good-day!” 





As we send it round in play. 

Now it’s coming, now it’s going, 
While‘our cheerful song is showing 
That we're very happy here, 

With our friends and teachers dear. 

As a change, the name ofachild may be mentioned in- 
stead cf the ball, thus: 

Here comes Harry round to meet us, 
With a smiling face to greet us,— 
Wishing us “good-day, good-day !” 
As we meet him in our play. 
Now he’s coming, now he’s going, 
While our cheerful song is showing 
That we're very happy here, 
With our friends and teachers dear. 
49—Standing iv two rows, the children of one row throw 
the ball to those opposite and vice versa. This exercise 
may be performed by three or four rows of children. 
50—Tossing the ball into the air and catching it, throw- 
ing it against the wall, etc.,can also be incorporated into 
games. 

51—Two balls are rolled in —— directions, passing 
each other without touching ; 

52—T wo, three, or four balls are rolled together on the 
table, across and back again, without rolling off the table ; 
or 

53—Four children are placed at equal distances from one 
another, representing the four corners of a square (or three, 
forming a triangle) ; the ball being rolled from one child to 
the other will make the outlines of the square (or tri 
angle.) 

Parents and teachers should endeavor to take a compre— 
hensive view of the entire organism and disposition of the 
child and should adopt such means as will develop all its 
faculties. 

Consequently, such playthings and games should be used 
as are capable of becoming, by the right use, means of edu- 
cation. The child’s nature should be considered, as also its 
stage of development, and the relation in which the play- 
thing stands to the child, as to quality and quantity. The 
child observes surrounding objects, aud retains impressions 
of them, Of all its playthings, it will like those best which 
are ablee to arouse its dormant faculties and extend the 
limits of its mind. The ball is the article most convenient- 
ly adapted to that purpose ; its qualities are such as will ex- 
cite curiosity , it is the symbol of motion—of life—of action, 
it is the first primary form and aleo the most perfect one, 
containing all other forms in itsown. Colors are the pro— 
dactions of light, and help to awaken the mind’s light 
through the pleasures they create. The six balls, which 
constitute the First Gift, are introduced to the child in every 
possible manner and connection; they illustrate the gener. 
al properties of form, color, size, weight, volume, and densi- 
ty. One ball, alone, is a complete whole; when united 
with others, it is a part ; it rests and moves; it hasan in- 
visibie centre; it can represent many vbjects and, by use, 
every muscle of the child's body receives exercise and 
strength, while the intellectual and moral faculties are also 
developed. 

To catch this bounding playfellow all the child’s energy 
is required, and all the young strength is necessary to re- 
tain it, when caught. Thus, in the simplest of games, are 
we enabled to assist in the harmonous unfolding of the 
soul’s capabilities by means of the body’s advancement, 
rege in the three channels of the »soul’s development, 
viz.: will, feeling, the power of thought. 

When the impressions of childhood are left to chance, ed- 
ucation cannot ensue. The weaker the powers of the child, 
the more do they require help and suppurt, that is educa- 





tion. 
The ball is one of the most ancient of all fabricated play- 
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things. It entered into many of the favorite games alike of | utilize these forces; they do it all themselves greatly to 
the Greeks and the Romans, while the chiidren of both na- | the loss of the pupils. The true way is todevelop the self 


tions used it as a toy. 

Every game, well directed, may promote the child’s fu- | 
ture good; in play, therefore, the first feelings of friend- | 
ship are awakened and the tenderest sympathies fostered. 
When the child has received impressions of form and color | 
and of the other general qualities of matter, it thereby ob- | 
tains a knowledge of the fundamental properties of things. 
Thus a gort of plastic alphabet is created, by which the book 
of concrete things that surrounds us may be read aright,— | 
the first book’ which children must learn to read. 

The process of thought which carries the knowledge of a 
child back to its earliest impressions can only be indicated. | 
Freebel did not invent the process of the child’s develup- 
inent, he only discovered and showed the way in which the 
child naturally proceeds. 

The mind’s development must be assisted by others in 
its first stages, or there can be no such thing as the educa | 
tion of the earliest childhood. The mind of a child, while it | 
is still instinctive, cannot be compelled to go this way or 
that; itsdevelopment must follow the paths marked out 
for it by nature, a process which is always logical and ac- 
cording to reason, and, therefore, always according to law. 


‘—_ee>, = 


The Help of Scholars. 


No teacher should attempt to teach without the aid of his | 
pupils. Let me illustrate. I was the master of a school of 
about forty boys. I thought every boy to feel that the rep- 
utation and credit of the school depended on him, as well 
as upon me, The arrangement of chairs, desks and settees, 
of the blinds, curtains and fire, of the blackboard and point- 
ers. If any of these went out of order I gave a certain sig- 
nal, (tapping the blackboard behind me with a pencil,) and | 
immediately a dozen would spring to put them in proper 
place. I encouraged every pupil to put things in place, no 
matter who put them out of order. If a boy came to my 
desk for anything, I taught him to arrange the chairs, or 
books on the table. The desks were inspected by some pu- 
pil (each serving in turn) daily, and everything must be in 
order before we left at night. 

In like manner the disposition of classes was subject to | 
criticism, and any pupil was encouraged to make sugges- | 
tions for an improvement, The method of marching in and | 
out, or of seating, or of standing, or of giving solutions was 
before a pupil like a problem. Those of inventive minds | 
gave valuable suggestions. 

But it is in respect to the raoral help to be derived from 
pupils that I wish especially to speak at this time. Every | 
teacher knows that certain pupils exercise a more potent in- | 
fluence than they themselves. And it not infrequently | 
happens that the difficulty of government lies wholly in the | 
superior moral (perhaps the teacher thinks immoral) force | 
possessed by this leader among the pupils. All the teach. 
er can do is upset by one who can influence public opinion 
more than he. Hence the teacher must, to govern well, 
draw this energy for good over on his side. How to do 
this is sometimes a problem beyond anything in Davie’s or | 
Robinson’s Aigebra. 

I was once fh charge of a school on the canal, and sever- 
al young boatmen were pupils. The leader was a stalwart, 
young man twenty-five years old, his face deeply marked 
with small-pox, who had been in State Prison for theft. 
succeeded in making him my most devoted assistant. He | 
would have died for me. A rebellion arose, and he gave out | 
that I should not be touched except over his dead body. 
cannot say how I[ had secured his regard, yet I had it, and I 
fee] grateful to-day for an assistance that was beyond what 
trustees, parents or even my own bodily vigor and strength | 
could bestow. Yet it was never officious; I never asked for | 
it. 

In one of the evening schoola of this city, last winter, a 
young lady teacher wasa supreme ruler of a class of turbu- | 
lent roughs. Every boy tried to help keep the order and | 
general atmosphere of the room so as to please her. 

A step beyond this is the personal influence of one pupil | 
upon another. Cases such as this occur. There are several | 
pupils who determine to have a good influence pervade the | 
scheol-room ; the teacher recognizes and appreciates the | 
aid. He notes a pupil that is falling under the influence of 
a bad boy, and quietly calling one ot his best boys to him 


points out the case ; this benefactor (for such we may just- 


ly call him) starts up an acquaintance and supplants the Good character is above all things else. 9. Ever live (mis- | 
Hundreds of such instances | fortunes excepted) within your income. 10. Make haste to 


deleterious influence at work. 


, some of their views. 


| help of the scholars to the utmost. They love the school- 


room that derives much of its character from themselves. 
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Good Behavior. 
THE NECESSITY OF TEACHING IT IN OUR PRIMARY 
SCIIOOLS. 


While the political systems of European States tend to 
polish and preserve the manners of the people, our own 
form of government, under which everybody is supposed to 
be free and equal with the best, however bad he may be, is 
better qualified for bontatizing our menners than for refin- 
ing them. Good manners lead a person to regard the 
rights and interests of others; while politics ina free 
country beget an intense feeling of self-seeking. 

Thomas Jefferson, one of the potative fathers of Amei‘; 
can democracy, taught the people their rights rather than 
tneir duties. His ideas of democracy were based on a jeal- 
ous, harrow, suspicious opposition to European aristocracy, 
rather than ona just appreciation of the political equality 
of America, Mr. Jefferson arranged American democracy 
against the European aristocracy of a past age, as two lios- 
tile, irreconcilable torces, in the conflict of which Americans 
were to receive no favors from aristocrats, not even their 
good manners. He thus insensibly inculcated the idea that 
a man, in order to be a democra’, must necessar:ly be a per- 


| son of rude and offensive manners. 


This teaching become more fully developed during the 
Presidency of Gen. Jackson than it had been previously. It 
has been said by some writer that on President Jackson’s 
accession to power, and on the arrival of himself and herdes 
of his elated followers in Washington, it was au easy mat- 
ter to tell a Jackson man as faras you could see him. He 
had the swash-buckler swagger of a conquering and drunk- 
en soldier in his gait, the conquest being over all that was 
still remaining as respectable and refined ‘n the manners of 
Awerican society ! 

But Jefferson and Jackson were very much mistaken in 
The good that they did was fleeting, 
while very much of the bad still remains. ‘There is noth- 
ing in refined, accomplished manners inconsistent with 
democracy. On the contrary, such manners cought to be 
studied as one of the very fundamental qualities of democ- 
racy. American children should not be taught to havea 
piggish regard for their own personal rights before cousid- 
ering the duties which they owe to others. ‘Ihe duties to 
society, to government, and to fellow citizens should be 
taught first, and personal rights afterwards, 

And the primary school is the place where the child's 
first ideas of its true pesition in society should be taught. 


The child should then be trained systematically, and as the | 


first step in its education, to the exercise of se!f-govern- 
ment, and self.control, in its intercourse with its fellow pu- 
pils. Ina self-governing country, selfgovernment should 
be the first lesson taught. In a Christian country, where 
love to one’s neighbor is inculcated as the first duty of man, 
that article of religious faith should be first taught in 
practice to the child. 

In this view of the necessity of teaching good behavior, 
how much is the duty neglected! ‘There is no forwal, 
systematic training in our schools with a view to polishing 
and refining the manners. A branch of education that 
ought to rank first in a democratic country is either wholly 
neglected or left to chance, We might as well neglect dis- 


cipline in our army, as to negleet training for securing good | 
behavior in our schools. ‘the child whose manners remain | 


uncultivated, isa set subject for the severe discipline of the 
army ; and the more such children there are, the larger, 
probably, will our standing army become. It will be less 
costly to train the child than to discipline the soldier. 

}. W. Puecps. 





Success in Life. 


1. Keep good company, or none. 2. Never be idle. 3. If 


your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the cul- | 


tivation of your mind. 4. Live up to your engagements. 5. 


Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 6. When you) 


speak toa person, look him in the face. 7. Good company 
and good conversation are the very sinewWs of virtue. 8. 


have come to my notice. A teacher who does not utilize | be rich, if you would prosper. 11. Never play at any game 


this power in his school-room does it an injury. 


exercise, Again, jealousies and ill feelings arise in & school- 


room; or aycunger class need cultivating, or some one | 


plays the bully. Now in all these cases the real means of 
care are found in the boys themselves. Some teachers never 





It is dor- | of chance. 12. Earn money before you spend it. 13. Nev- 
mant ; it cannot grow, for growth isthe result of use and | er run into debt unless you see a way to get out again. 14. | 


Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 15, Do not mar- 
ry until you are able to support a wife. 16. Be just before 
you are generous. 17. Save when you are young, to spend 
when you are old. 18. Be temperate in all thinge. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE CycLOP#DIA OF EpucaTion. Edited by Henry Kid- 
dle and Alex.J.Schem. E. Steiger, New York. 


This work consists of a volume of about 860 pages, and is 
comprehensive aud complete, treating, in alphabetical order 
of all the subjects in which school officers, teachers and 
educators of every class take an interest, such as: 

1. “ Theory of Education and Instruction,” including 
school organization, management and discipline, also meth- 
ods of instruction—pedagogy and didactics. 

2.°“ Governmental Policy in Regard to Education,” inclu- 
ding such subjects as compulsory education, rate bills, tru- 
ant laws, etc., etc. 

3. The “ Administration of Schools and School Systems,” 
embracing supervision, school examivations, teachers’ qual- 
ifications and salaries, School architecture, ete. 

4. The “ History of Education,” includivg an account of 
all the prominent plans and methods of School organization 
and instruction that have been proposed, or that are at pre- 
sent in vogue 

5. “ Biographical Sketches” of distinguished Educators of 
this and other countries. 

6.‘ School Statistics,” relating to schools, as public schools, 
parochial schools, private schools, special or technica] schools, 
seminaries and high schools, colleges and universities, kind- 
ergartens, etc. 

7. “ Educational Literature and Bibliography.” 

The names of the gentlemen who have undertaken the 
task of editing the “ Cyclopedia of Education” are in them- 
selves a sufficient guarantee of the creditable character of 
he work when completed. 

Mr. Henry Kiddle, City Superintendent of common schools 
in New York, has been connected during a period of more 
than twenty-five years with popular education, and posses— 
ses a ripe experience not only as Superintendent, but as au- 
thor and teacher, and standing, for so long a period, at the 
head of the largest school system in the United States, he 
has had rare opportunities of making himself thoroughly 
familiar with all matters pertaining to the theory and prac- 
tice of instruction, as well as the other subjects to be treated 
in the Cyclopeedia. 

Prof. Alex. J. Schem, the associate editor, has had a vari- 
| ed experience, both educational and literary, especially fit- 

ting him for the work now undertaken. Among the posi- 
tions held by him are that of professor in Dickinson College 
| and his present position of assistant Superinteadent of schools 
of this city. Besides, for nine years, he was connected with 
| the editorial staff of the N. Y. Zribune. He has contributed 
to both edi:ions of the New American Cyclopedia, and to 
the successive volumes of the Annual Cyclopedia and oth- 


ers. 

| ‘The Cyclopedia of Education is not intended for teachers 
alone, but is designed for the general public as well. The 
matter will be found interesting for all classes of readers— 
particularly the articles on the different kinds of schools, the 
history of Educatioa, and the discussion of such questions 
as Corporal Punishment, Sex in Education, Compulsory At- 

| tendance, and many others. 

Asa book of reference for all engaged or interested in 

| education, either directly or indirectly, its value is very 

| great, inasmuch as it places within reach, at a moment's 

notice, not only all availableinformation with regard to ed- 
ucation generally, but more particularly all that can be 
gathered or needed upon the subject in the United States. 


ORAL TRAINING LEssoNS in Natural Science and gen- 
eral knowledge, by H. Barnard. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 


The author's object is to show the means by which the 
meaning of new words is developed, aleo the mode of ap- 
plying them. He shows an ingenious mode of treating idle 
and inattentive pupils. The method of elleptical answers 
is given—that is answers furnished by contract or inference. 
| The teacher says “Some bodies are simple and others ”— 
| (pausing)—compound is uttered by the class. We subjoin 
/a8 an example Lesson 8 — 


| THE FIVE SENSES. 


We now expect all to sit upright and keep their senses 

about them. In order to answer promptly, you must give 

your best....attention. Again, I want your best...... 
| attention. 

When we are asleep we cannot te]l anything that is go- 
ing on around us. Rapturous music may be in the air, 
but we cannot....hearit. Beautiful pictures may hang all 
around, but we....cannot seethem. Our bed-clothes are 
around us, but we cannot....feel them. Unpleasant odors 
may fill the room, but we....caxnot smell them. Neither 
| can we taste anything. Nothing can come into the mind 
| from outside, Are there any other ways by which we 


know what it around us besides what we have mentioned ? 
How many ways did we name?.... Five. 


ove ae. GP. 
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Now, these five ways by which knowledge passes into the } 
They are called THE FIVE. 


mind are called ? 
SENSES. All repeat... .the five senses. 


The first sense that we will speak of is the most impor- | 
tant ; it is the sense of....secing. (Use gestures, such as , 


pointing to the eyes.) You remember our lesson upon 
“ organs and.... functions.” The organ is....that which 
acts. The function is... that which the organ performs, 
Well, raise hands all who can tell me the organ of sight. 
The eye is the organ of sight. Now who can 
tell me the function of the organ? Annie?....The fune- 
tion of the eye is seeing, or sight. Is there anything else 
required for sight besides the eyes? Suppose we are shut 
No, sir. Why?.... There 
is no light. Then we see by means of....the light. The 
light enters our. ...eyes, and produces in the mind a picture 
of the object that we look at. This picture is called a 
Anything that is calculated, you would calla... .caleula- 
tion. And anything that is formed a....formation. 'Then 
what would anything be called that passes in through one 
ot the senses?....A sensation. (Never tell a word if there 
isany way of making the echolar think it out for himself). 


Correct. The mind receives sensations through the.... 
senses. Anything that is seen, then, causes a....sensa- 
tion. 


The next sense that we will refer tois....hearing. (Point- | 
The organ that performs this office is.... 


ing to the ear). 
the ear, and the act of hearing is....the function of the 
ear. Lizzie, will you make a short statement of this fact ? 
.--- The ear is the organ, and hearing is the function that 
it performs. By what means do we hear? I will tell you. 
it is by the air. At some other time we will have a lesson 
on each sense, and then I will explain how we hear, But 
you may al! answer for the present that is by the means of 
... the air that we hear. . 

We have now mentioned two'senses. They are....See- 
ing and hearing. The organ of sight is....the eye, and we 
see by means of the... .light. Harry, repeat. (He repeats). 
The organ of hearing is... .the ear, and hearing is called its 
....function. - We will now pass on to the next sense, 
feeling. Let me hear this from all....feeling. It is some- 
times calleitouch. The sense of....towch, or... .feeling. 
Raise hands those who know what is the organ ct touch. 
James?....The skin. Yes, and its... .function, is... .feel- 
ing. It I move backwards against the wall, with my hands 
extended bebind me, how doI know when I have arrived 
at the wall?....By feeling it. When my hand touches it, 
a kind of influence is excited there which passes to my.... 
mind. This influence you would call a....? Since it_passes 
in through the sense of feeling it isa....sensation, And 
sensations passalong the....? Can no one tell methe name 
of those organs whose function it is to carry sensations to 
the mind? If you will all remember, [ will tell you. They 
are called NERVES. Let me hear all anewer this word to. 
gether....nerves. The iafluence excited on my.... hand, 
passes along the... .nerces, to the....mind, where it pro- 
duces what we calla....sensation. Can any one tell me 
where the sense of feeling is most acute? I will tell you. 
It is most acute in the hands, and especially at the finger- 
ends, The fine nerves which are found at the énds of.... 
the finger, are protected by the....finger-nails, because 
they are so delicate. The organ of touch, then, is... .the 
skin, and its... .function, is...... feeling. The sensations 
produced upon the skin pass along....the nerves, to the 
...-mind. Give the last sentence again, Charlie.... The 
sensations pass along the nerves to the mind. Good. 

We now come to the sense of SMELL. Even if we were 
deprived of eyes, eafs, and feeling, if there were burning 
brimstone in this room we would soon know it by....the 
sense of smell. And we could also tell that sugar was... . 
sweet, and vinegar...... sour, by the remaining sense of 

We have said that the mind knows things by the five 
--..8enses, I want a better word than “knows.” I will 
give you it. This word is always used in the sense of which 
we are now speaking. Itis PERCEIVES. The mind.... 
perceives, or....knows things, by the....five senses. The 
1st of these is....seeing, in whick the eye is the... .organ, 
and....sight the function. 2nd,....Hearing, in which 
the ear is the organ, and... .hearing is the function. 
3rd,....Feeling, or....touch, in which the skin is the 
organ and feeling the function. 4th,....Smell, where the 
--..nose isthe organ. 5th Taste, of which the organ 
beesse the tongue. Through these five....senses, the 
mind receives....sensations. The sensations travel along 
....the nerves, to....the mind, which is said to know them 


or....perceives them. That isthe best word, and the one 
I wish you always to use. You say that the mind....per- 
ceives sensations. 





a ae 

“ Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis?"’ “ Mad- 
ame, it is simply a circumlocutory cycle ot oratorical sonor- 
osity, circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost in verbal pro- 
fandity.” “ Thank you, sir.” 











The Soul of Eloquence. 
How shall we learn to sway the minds of men, 
By eloquence ? to rule them to persuade ? 
Do you seek genuine and worthy fame? 
Reason and honest feeling want no arts 
Of utterance, ask no toil of elocution ! 


And when you speak in earnest, do you need 

A search for words? Oh, these fine holiday phrases, 
In which you rebe your worn-out commonplaces, 
These scraps of paper which you crimp and curl 

And twist into a thousand idle shapes, 

These filigree ornaments, are good for nothing ! 

Cost time and pains, please few, impose on no one ; 
Are unrefreshing as the wind that whistles 

In autumn ’mong the dry and wrinkled leaves. 


If feeling does not prompt, in vain you strive. 
If from the soul the language does not come, 
By its own impulse, to impel the hearts 

Of hearers with communicated power, 


In vain you strive, in vain you study earnestly, | 


Toil on for ever, piece together fragments, 

Cook up your broken scraps of sentences, 

And blow, with puffing breath, a struggling light, 
Glimmering confusedly now, now cold in ashes— 
Startle the schoolboys with your methapors— 
And, if such food may suit your appetite. 

Win the vain wonder of applauding children! 


But never hope to stir the hearts of men, 
And mould the souls of many into one, 
By words which come not native from the heart. 
, —GOETHE in Oxford's Senior Speaker. 
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Blue Glass. 


In the year 1831 Dr."E. Newbury, and in 1844 Mr. R. 


alternate panes of blue and clear glass, after receiving a 
severe contusior about the shoulders; and remarks that 
the room was sufficiently warm in mid-winter without any 
artificial heat. He ascribes this fact to the employment of 
equal parts of blue and white light, Though we cannot 
readily refer to any direct statement in his book that there 
is more developed beneath blue and associated glass than 
beneath ordinary window glass—yet it is often implied. Of 
this Prof. Crookes in his review of Gen, Pleasonton’s book, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science tor October, 1876, says: 
“ But it Gen. Pleasonton is in the right, the wonderful and 
salutary effects of blue giass light upon organic life are by 
no means the most extraordinary of its properties. Heat is 
also insome unaccountable way developed in the passage 
of sunlight threugh biue glass. * * * * * It need 
scarcely be said that experimentalists have not found the 
| blueand violet rays of the spectrum to be the hottest por- 
| tions,”’ 

Many are reaily mislead, as (ten, Pleasonton was, into be- 
lieving that there is increased warmth behind blue glass, 
from the fact that the glass itself becomes quite a little 
warmer to the hanc than does clear glass. This is because 

colored glass absorbs heat and retaips it. The fact is more 
| noticeable with red than with blue glass. The radical heat 
of the sun on coming in contact with glass is either reflect- 
ed, transmitted or absorbed. ® A mirror would reflect a 
great deal of it. Clear glass transmits the greater part of it. 
Blue glass absorbs a large amount and perhaps reflects 
some. Of course just so much heat as is reflected or ab- 
sorbed to raise the temperature of the colored glass, is taken 
from the whole ainount, and the remainder only can be 
transmitted. 

Mr. Robert Hunt’s Researches on Light, (1844), there oc- 
curs a brief discussion of the question, then twenty years 
old, “ can a needle become magnetized by exposure to the 
violet rays of the sun.’’ 

The experiments of Hunt himself, though undecisive, 
gave nevative results ; and he concluded this chapter by re- 








Hunt experimented with various colored glasses, but in the 
year 71 Gen. A. J. Pleasonton,a lawyer of prominence in | 
Philadelphia, attracted public attention by a paper read be- 
fore a society for the promoting of agriculture, entitled “ In- 
fluence of the blue ray of the sunlight and of the blue color 
ot the sky in developing animal and vegetable life,” a thesis 
founded on a few experiments made by him on his farm | 
outside ofthe city. 1t was issued in pamphiet form, and its | 
novelty, together with the promising utility of the plans | 
proposed, gained for it a considerable recognition among | 
men of learning. From that time until! the Summer of '76 
the matter was little thought cf excepting among a small 
circle of the General's own acquaintance and the readers of 
his*pamphlet. Inthe mean time he extended his experi- 
ments from animals and plants of human beings, and the 
successes in this department led him to republish the pam- 
phiet of ’71 with the results of later observations. This he 
did in a book called “ Blue and Sun Lights.” In reviewing 
this the Scientific American remarked, “that the book 
is removed beyond the sphere of legitimate criticien:, and 
should be placed among the many burlesques of science and 
inductive investigation, by the publication of which certain | 
authors are now trying to obtain noteriety ;” and ite articles 
referring to the the subject are headed: “The Blue Glass 
Deception.” 

This brougut out an open letter from Gen. Pleasonton to 
the editor of the Scientific American, which appeared in 
the New York Mail, in which it appears that while he is 
not stubborn in insisting upon the truth of his theory, he 
is firm in asserting that the facts are indisputable, and must 
be accepted and accounted for: 

“As for the explanation that I have given of the causes 
that have produced these facts, it may be proper to state 
that it was only after having discovered that no accepted 
theory of physics with which I was acquainted could fur- 
nish a satisfactory solution of the problem involved in my 
discoveries, that 1 devoted myself to an examination of the 
subjects, and I have evolved the only theories with which 
I am acquainted with will explain them. 

Ihave published to the world the facts and their expla- 
nation, as I understand them. Any cne is at perfect liberty 
to examine them, and to interpret them as he pleases. The 
facts are admitted by the highest scientific authority in this 
country, viz., the Commissioner of Patents, and the expla- 
nation of them that I have furnished has been accepted by 
him as well as by the Commissioner of Patents of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the highest scientific authority in that 
country. I seek investigation into the causes that have pro | 
duced these remarkable phenomena, that if any more satis- 
factory than my own, or more in harmony with any undis- 
puted! laws of physics can be presented,I will welcome 








marking that the ‘ whole series of observations require 
further investigation.” According to the Scientifle Amer- 
ican they have, since Hunt's time, received tull investiga- 
tion, and “the notion that light possesses a magnetizing 
power on steel was upset in 1861 by Niepce De St. Vic- 
tor.” 

Wild reports havej been widely circulated—of twenty 
young grape-vines which, in the second year after being set 
out under blue glass, bore 1200 pounds of choice fruit ; of a 
puny and feeble Alderney bull calf which, after twenty-four 
hours under the same, exhibited a very sensible change, 
and “ manifested great vivacity ;” of lambs which develop. 
ed full sets of te®th when two weeke old, and of poultry 
that grew fat under the same influence—and blue glass is 
seen in many houses; in one well-known school principal's 
house we see blue glass alternating with the others, and 
Jearn that he has derived much benefit for nervousness and 
rheumatism. a 

BLUE GLASS AS A CURE, 

The accounts of cures effected by sun-baths under associ- 
ated blue and white window panes which Gen. Pleasonton 
first published, have been widely circulated in all their de. 
tails. The diseases for which, according to his observations, 
thege sun-baths are most useful, are those which depend to 
a large extent on nervous debility—functional diseases of 
the nervous system, resulting in sleepleseness, loss of ap- 
petite, neuralgic pains in all parts of the body, and all sorts 
of unaccountable symptoms. Several cases of entire re- 
covery from rheumatism, and one from sciatia, are reported. 
Now it is a fact that the sun is indispensable to us. 

The food upon which we depend for supplying the fuel 
which keeps our bodily machinery in motion, is acquired 
either directly or indirectly from the vegetable world ; and 
this in turn is enabled to draw its nourishment from the 
earth and air by the power of the sun beam. But it is not 
in these indirect ways that we can profit by the bounties 
dispensed by the sun. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow, says “It may be enunciated as an 
indisputable fact, that all who live and pursue their calling 
in situations where the minimum of light is permitted to 
penetrate, suffer seriously in bodily and mental health. The 
total exclusion of the sun beams induces the several forms 
of clorosis ; aleo emaciation, muscular debility and degener- 
ation, dropsical effusions, scftening of the bones, general 
nervous irritability, morbid irritation of the heart, Joss of 
appetite, consumption, physical deformity, stanted growth, 
mental impairment and premature old age.” 

Dr. Winslow also recalls that “in order to obtain the full 
advantages of the light of the snn, the ancients had terraces 
built on the tops of their houses called solaria, where they 
took what was called their solar air-bath.” How universal. 





such theories with great satisfaction.” 


this practice wae we do not know. Pliny the younger, in. 


In one of his recent letters to the press (Chicago Tribune, writing on the habits of h's uncle, Pliny the elder, ‘“‘ Whose 
Feb, 23) Gen. Pleasonton has described a bath-room, with a| wit was acute, his study incredible, and his vigilance ex- 


southern exposure, in which he sunned himself beneath the | traordinary,” says that, “If he had any leisure time in the 
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summer, he Jay down in the sun.” It seems that the 
nephew acquired a similar habit, for it is related of him 
that at both his country residences, at Laurentum and Tus- 
cum, he provided ‘a garden with evergreen hedges where he 
could walk daily with bis naked body exposed to the sun, 
In his own description of his country seat at the former lo- 
cality, he alludes in glowing terms to nearly a dozen sunny 
windows, rooms, porticos, piazzas,etcy How different are 
the habits of the moderns in the new world! An editorial 
in the Chicago Tribune thus depicts them : 

“In this country, however, there seems to be an impla- 
cable feud between people and the sun—the one striving 
vigorously and even fiercely to get into the houses, and the 
other striving just as fiercely and vigorously to keep him 
out, The average American housekeeper does not think 
she has fulfilled her whole duty until she has made the 
round of the whole household, shut all the doors, closed all 
the shutters, and drawn all the curtains on the east and 
south sides of the house. This isthe morning’s job. In 
the afternoon she makes the same grand round on the west 
side of the house. She is not quite happy and contented 
until the sun has gone down and darkness setsin. She is 
substantially aided in her raid against the sunlight by the 
heaviest of shades, curtains and lambrequins, Thus the 
fight goes on day by day and season by season. In summer 
she shuts out the sun because it is too hot. In winter she 
shuts it out because it will spoil her carpets, In spring and 
fall she has other reasons. She has reasons for all seasons. 
Thus she keeps the house in perpetual shade, in which 
the children grow up sickly, dwarfed, full of aches and 
pains, and finally have to be sent off into the country post- 
haste so that they may get into that very sun light which 
they have been denied at home, and in which the country 
children run and are glorified.” But whether Blue Glass is 
able to do all that is claimed for it, remains to be seen.—The 
Health Journal. 
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Patched Clothes. 


“Oh dear! I don’t want to go to school one bit. Please 
let me stay at home to-day, mother,” said Willie Stone, 
who was looking out of the window of a very plain apart- 
ment into the street, 

Willie’s mother looked up in surprise, and seeing the 
boy's troubled face asked him whether he was sick. “No; 
I'm not sick, but I don't want to go this morning.” 

After much urging, he told his mother that the boys had 
been teasing him about his old, patched clothes; that they 


had nicknamed him “ The Patched Jacket ;”, that he should 


be made fun of if he went. 

His mother lovingly tried to show him that he had bet- 
ter get an education, even if laughed at while doing it ; but 
told him she knew how it would be hard for him. When 
Willie's sisters had eptered the room, ready to start, Willie 
picked up his hat and books and went with them. 

Willie little thought that his patched jacket would be 
the means of secuting hima situation. Just before the 
opening exercises of the school, an active business man en- 
tered the room, who proved to be a friend of the principal. 
He was invitedto address the school; and while doing so 
his eye fell on Willie. Judging from the boy’s clothes 
that he was poor, he inguired about him, Learning that 
his mother was a widow, with a large family to provide for, 
he told the principal that he was in want of an office boy, 
and should like to spexk to Willie. Willie was much sur- 
prised on being called up, and still more so when Mr. Moore 
told him he was in search of a boy for his store. He hand- 
ed Willie a card to give to his mother, and bade him ask 
her if he might enter his service. 

After school, Willie hastened home to tell the good news. 
He was at the store at the oppointed hour the next morn- 
ing. Aftera few questions asked by Mr. Moore, Willie was 
engaged to come the following morning. He stayed in the 
employ of Mr. Moore for many years, serving him faitnful- 
ly as errand-boy, clerk and bookkeeper. Being offered a 
better position by another gentleman, on the advice of Mr, 
Moore he accepted it, and is now one of the most respected 
men ina large city. He has never regretted listening to 
the advice of his mother on that spring morning, and going 
to school in his old patched jacket. 





a ndinnt jn iia 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
1, One thousand, plus one ; plus ten ; equals to dissolve. 
2. One, plus twice fifty ; equals sick. 
8. Five hundred, plus one; plus one thcusand ; equals 
taded. 
4. One thousand. plus one ; plus fifty ; equals gentle. 
5. Five, plus one ; plus one thousand ; equals force 
ALICE MAUDE. 
Answer to Arithmetical Puzzle. 
1 Mix. 2. 01. 3. Dim. 4. Mild. 5. Vim, 


Boy Nature. 


an 


I have thought that the boy is the only true lover of na- 
ture, and that we who made such a dead set at studying 
‘and admiring her, come very wide of the mark. “Tho non- 
chalance of a boy who is sure of his dinner,” says our Emer- 
son, “is the healthy attitude of humanity.”’ The boy isa 
part of nature; he is as indifferent, as careless, as vagrant 
as she, He browses, he digs, he hunts, he climbs, he hal- 
loes, he feeds on roots, and greens, and mast. 
things roughly and without sentiment. The coolness with 


der young birds, or torture frogs or squirrels, is like na- 
‘ure’s own mercilessness. 

Certain it is, that we often get some of the best touches 
of nature from children. Childhood isa world by itself, 
and we listen to children when they frankly speak out of it 
with a strange interest. There is sucha freedom from re- 
sponsibility and from worldly wisdom—it is heavenly wis- 
dom. There is no sentiment in children, because there is 


leaf or twig. Until he is well into his teens, ard sometimes 
later, a boy is like a bean-pod before the fruit has develop- 
ed—indefinite, succulent, rich in possibilities, which are on- 
ly vaguely outlined. 
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Lamps. 





In the Scientific American we find these rules as to the 
use of kerosene lamps. 

“Some lamps have the flame so near the body of the 
lamp that the containing vessel and the oil become warm ; 





then the later easily reaches the temperature of the flash- 
ing point, 110, 120, or more degrees. 

“A full lamp cannot explode; explosion is caused by the 
space in the lamp over the oil, which, when filled with air 
inixed with vapor of the oil, forms an explosive mixture. 
The addition of ten per cent. of petroleum vapor to common 
air makes a most dangerous mixture. Keep, therefore, 
lamps filled, and never Jet them burn out. 

“If you would thoroughly test the oil you use, warm it ; 
the test at the common temperature amounts to nothing. 
The simplest way is to pour some in a tablespoon and keep 
it in contact with the surface of hot water, the temperature 
of which can be found with athermometer. If the oil is 
claimed to be 150 degrees fire test it should not burn be- 





fore reaching that degree. 
| 


| long burner, The student’s lamp is a very safe one. 3. Bé 


| prepared to test the oil you buy. 4. Keep the lamp full of | 
oil, never allowing the kerosene to burn away much. 5. 


| Never turna kerosene lamp low; rather extinguish it. 
| Whea turned low there is imperfect combustion, and the 
' consequent evolution of injurious gasses.”’ 


In a Minute. 





‘‘ It is twenty minutes of nine, Julia, time for you to go 
to school,” said her mother, as she passed quickly through 
the room. 

“Yes, mother ;, in a minute,” replied Iulia, and went on 
with her reading—it was an interesting story. 

“School time,” called her litter sister at the door; but 
there was no reply.” 

Pretty soon Julia looked up; five minutes of nine; O, 
how could she get there in time! She ran down the street, 
and in her haste, stumbled and fell, laming her foot, and 
soiling her dress. Flushed and breathless, she entered the 
room just a little to late. The roll had been called, and a 
mark placed against her name. Poor Julia, her sobs and 
tears were unavailing. 

That afternoon the teacher closed school a little earlier 
than usual on account of a shower coming up in the west ; 
Julia and Carry Mellin stopped to finish a game.’ 

“ You will get caught in the rain; you hed better make 
haste,” said one and another. 

“ Yes, I’m coming in a minute,” said Julia, as she went 
on playing. But before she was half way home the shower 
came, andshe reached there dripping and drenched with 
rain. ‘he result was asevere could, that settled in her 
ankle, and she was absent from school for over a week, and 
lost the medal she had striven so hard to get for the most 
marks in spelling. 

“Iam the most unfortunate girl in the worid,” she sigh- 
ed; ‘‘I wish ’ she said to her friend Sarah, whom she saw 
in her doorway, “you would tell me why Iam so un- 
lucky.” 

And her friend unconsciously gave the reason as she call- 
ed back: “ Jn a minute.” 





He uses | 


which boys will drown cats, or hang them to trees. or mur- | 


noruin; nothing has gone to decay about them yet—not 4 | 


Tue Harvard Faculty are discussing at the present time a 
radical change in the requirements for admission. Hereto- 
fore candidates for admission have been obliged to read a 
prescribed amount of classic literature before entrance, and 
the particular authors—as Vigil, six books of the Maeid ; 
Homer. three books of the Iliad, etc—have been designated. 
It is now proposed that to enter college students must be 
able to answer test questions and to read at sight from 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and similar writers, without reference 
| to the actual work they may have done to fit themselves for 
admission. 
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Two classes of qualifications are needed in order to make 
an accomplished and successful teacher: 1. An interest in 
the subject taught, a love for the work of teaching, and an 
earnest desire to promote the highest interest of the learn- 
ers. 2. Mental vigor and flexibility, insight into character, 
knowledge of methods, ability to adapt them to circumstan- 
ces,and the many nameless resources which contribute to 
| make up tact, skill and teaching power. 





Says the Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco, 
“One obvious element of improvement is to employ the 
most competent and skillful teachers, and to this end liber- 

‘al salaries should be offered. with which to secure the very 
best talent obtainable, and the public monies could not be 
expended fora better purpose.” 


| 





Wirt a superficial area of about 15,000 square miles and’ 
a population of two millions anda half, Switzerland has 
5088 schools. The canton of Berne is most liberally sup- 
plied, and has 887. Schweitz has least, only 24. 





CLOUD BANNERS OF THE ALPS. 


| Among the most exquisite scenes which delight the eye of 
{the European traveler are those wonderful rose-colored 
; cloud banners, floating from the Alpine cliffs. But it is 
only in the sunlight that Nature hangs out these beautiful 

tokens. So it is only in the giow of health—the sunlight 
of our inner being—that nature reveals those physical cloud- 
| banners, the “rosy cheek” and “cherry lip,” to praise 
| which every poet of the earth has evoked the Muse to aid 
|him. But they are as rare asthe cynical Hood conceived 
| Christian charity to be. Woman, eagar to retain this 
| charm, resorts to French art and rouge. The effect is simi- 
|lar to that which would be produced by substituting auc- 
| tioneers’ flags for the delicate glowing cloud-banners of the 

Alps. If women would aid Nature instead of adopting art, 

would seek health instead of vainly trying to mask disease, 


| 
} 


“ Advice: 1. Do not buy lamps in which the flame is too | she would not only win the greatest charm of womanhood— 
| near the body of the lamp. 2. Use cylindrical wicks and a | health—but she would avert much misery both from her- 


| selfand others, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has re- 
ceived the highest praise from thousands of pale, delicate, 
suffering women. One bottle often affords more relief than 
| months of treatment by caustics and other medicines. It is 
| harmless in any condition of the syste, and its use often 
| renders the most invalid exempt from that trying of ordeals 
—a personal consultation with a physician. It is the duty 
| of every woman to become familiar with the causes and 
| symtoms of the many diseases to which her peculiar organi- 
| zation renders her liable, and also to learn the proper means 
|of preventing these maladies. The People’s Medical 
| Advisor contains an extensive treatise upon ‘ Women and 
| her Diseases.” The Author also advises courses of domes- 
| tic treatment, which will often render the services of a 
| physician unnecessary. Every woman should read it. A 
| copy of the Advisor can be obtained by addressing the Au- 
| thor, R. V. Pierce,M.D, Buffalo, N. Y. Price $1.50 (post- 
| age prepaid). Favorite Prescription is sold by druggists. 
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| Tne ELEVATED RAILROAD.—Whatever may haye been 
| che misgivings, or doubts of the Public concerning the ad- 
vantages (to the traveler, or, the railway company,) and the 
triumphant success of this enterprise, its extention to the 
| Battery Park, its complete running order, its frequent trains 
(228 per day,) its insensible quick time, and its liberal and 
rapidly increasing patronage, and in fact its necessity, have 
stamped this Public benefit with the assurance of prosperi- 
| ty. 
| For the first time the other day we took aride up as far 
as 42nd street—and everything we saw and experienced in- 
| spired us with pleasure, and gladness, that such a means of 
| locomotion is at last secured for this great city. The road 
is well buiit, the equipments abundant, and the general 
| management most admirable. The movement of the cars 
|is very quiet-—more like sliding than other railways, and 
| the time surprisingly briet. The average trip up, or down 
| Town is about one half hour less than by horse car. Who 
| would sell his half hour for five cents, the difference in 
|fares? And who would not pay more than this difference 
for the ensured freedom from the discomforts and annoy- 
ances experienced in a crowed horse car ? 
No amount of opposition can interfere with the success of 
' this road, and the geueral patronage that mus: greet this 
‘excellent management. We are not surprised at the rapidity 
| with which it grows in favor with all classes. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


CLAxTon, REMSEN, & HAFFEL 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Puita., Pa. 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Outlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Gevealogical and Lit- 
erary. 1 vol.. 238 pages, oblong 4to., cloth, $2.00, 

Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 

Divided, 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 

Historical Atlas, 

Containing a Chronological Series of One Hundred 
Colored Maps, iliustrating successive periods, from 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day, 1 vol., ob- 
long quarto, cloth, $3.50. 

Historical Chart, or. History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glanve the Rise, Developement, and 
Fall of all the important Nations, from the earliest 
times vntil the present day, This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms. 

t@~ For terms and other information, address the 





Publishers. 351 
JV'son, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
7” 


NEW YORK. 
PUBLISH 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematics. 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webdster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


&e., &e. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
63 & 55 John St., New York. PUBLISHERS OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 

Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 

Indvstrial Drawing Books. 

Primary Cards, three sets. 

Teacher's Mannal or guide to above. 

Guide to Caris. 

The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published, 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. 

No.1, Words. No. 2. Wordsand Definitions. No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences. 

The Cheapest and Best, Retail Price, 10, ct=,, In- 
trodoction trice, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
fyraishe ion application. Correspond licited 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
53 John Street, N.Y. 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.’S 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 
—:0:— 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L. Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
90 cents. 











First Lessons in Physiology. 

By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price 31. These books 
contain a certain quantic, of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “‘ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schoo!s. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents." 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
For Salé by CHARLES DELLINGHAM, 

678 Broadway. New York. 


W. SHOEMAKER & CoO., 
PUBLISH 


s 

The Elocutionist’s Annual, 

No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
readings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cvts., 
cloth 75 cta. 

Best Things from Best Authors, 





Comprising Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- | 


nual, (nearly 600 pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and Gold $2.00, 7 

Oratory, 

An oration by Rev. Henry Warp BercaeEr, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
peper binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 
Publications sent post paid on receipt ot price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PusLisurrs, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 


TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the iargest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept ia New York. 

A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday School books 
from all publishers—all on the most favorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqscription. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 





CoLtins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, New York, 
will mail to Teachers, upon receipt of prices named 
Lovell’s United States Speaker. 

Exercises in Eiocution fof Colleges and Schools. 


BoJj.E.Lovert. 504 pages, 12mo............ $1.26 
Levell’s New school Dialogues. 
Dramatic Selections for Schools and Families, A 


new edition, revised and enlaged, 456 pp. 12mo. 1.25 
Zacho’s New American Speaker. 
Oratoricaland Dramatica! Pieces, Sobloquies and 


Dialogues, for Schoolss and Colleges. By J. C. 
Zacuo. 552 pages, large 12m0..........-..+..+- 1.7 
sane 
<2 
Ie pike. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- 

By J. A. Bu1TeRFIELD. ment. 

*An American Opera in By Karu MERz. 
5 acts, worthy the etndy of} *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not b2yondjoperetta, for drawing or 
the r2ach of capable ama-|eoncert rocms. Full of wit 
teurs, Particulars sent/and spirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-no special costume. .Speci- 


per, $1.00, lmen copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A cLEAR and 
SIMPLE Gurpe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the VHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. In- 
clades 730 questions, :llustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200.000 copies of his * SONG KING’ 
were sold. ** SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE, 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schocls and Classes, ‘ 

Price T5jcents ; $7.50]per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH'S MUST- 
CAL VISITOR, containiug $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent Freer on receipt of 
postage, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 

For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teavhing into Elementary Schools. Under the 
| dget editorship of Profs Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 

wart. 18mo, Flexible cloth, Price 50 cts, each. 





| 





Chemistry e ° By Prof. Roscoe, 
Physics e ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy ° e ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany . ° ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geology ° ° * . By Prof. Geikie, 
Physical Geography ° - “ 
Physiology . s << By Prof. M. Foster. 
|; Logic. . ° By Prof. W. 8. Jevons, 


| Inmventional Geometry . by W.G. Spencer. 


_ The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
| interesting to pupils in the most elementary clasecs, 
| and more especially to discipline the mind by bring. 
| ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened. 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
| fascinating field of science, and for ending them to 
= — a of its impressive truths, 

ese unique, convise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most admirable. . 








History. 





' 








“ SONGS of P. P. BLISS.” 
This New Book contains the’ 
BEST and most popular song3 
SACRED and SECULAR, 4 
of the late P. P, ‘A 


BLISS, 

















most of which can FY Songs 
be obtained ia ’ ov 

NO OTHER P,P. Bliss,” 
VOLUME EDITED BY 
Get the WY jJAMESR.MURRAY 
Best! Contains also a fine 


g portrait of P. P. Bliss, ? 
ye and sketch of his life. , 
9 Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. in | 

boards, 50c. cloth, 7c. full gilt} 


bind-ng_ §, BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Pvususurrs, CLevecanp, O. 


Brainard’s Musical 
$20 WORTH 
sof 

MU 














World, 
‘The largest, best. and most popu- 
Forty pages of new music and in- 


SIC Only $1.50 a vear, with valuable 

premium. 820 werth of music 

For $1.50 in ench volume. Send 15 cts. for 

apecimen copy. containing &2-.00 

worth of new music an‘ full particulars. Agents 

wanted, Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Address S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 

Music Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio 





| hdl YOUR LETTER 


| 


URE 
Excelsior Copying Book. 
Made of Chemical Paper, 
Quickly copies any writing WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 


| or BRUSHY, used et home, library or office. For Ladies 





| er. Only One Dollar a Year, 


wirhing to retain copies of tetters, every business man 
clergymen, correspondents, travelers it is invaluable— 


sells at sight. Send $3.00 and we will send a 300 page | 


Book, letter size, BY MAIL paid to any address, We 
referto any Corzmercial Agency, 
Agents’ Circular, EXCELSIOR 
110 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
AGENTS wanted, 


MNFG. 
Ills. 


é 

Rare Chance For Teachers. 
Wokk DAYS OF Gop 

7, Prof, HERRKER' . MORRIS, A.M, D.D. 

The Grand Ilistory of the World before Adam. Its date- 
less origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in becoming a 
fit baode for man. The beauties, wonders and realities of 
Plan as shown by Science, So plain, clear and easily under- 
stood that all read it wich delizht. Strongest commendations. 


Send for Circular, Terms and Sample Illustrations. 
Address, J. ©, MeOCURDY o0., Philadelphia. 


The Eclectic Teacher 


and Southwestern Journal of Education. 

A Monthly Magazine conducted by leading Teachers 
of the Southwestern States. The Official Organ for 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 

Eprrors,—T. C, H, Vauce, Carlisle, Ky.; H. A. M. 
Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; W. H, Campbell, Carlisle, 





y. 

State Eprrors.—M. C. Davis, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Julius W. Thompson, Lonoke, Ark.; B. M. Zettler, Ma- 
con, Ga.; H. A. M. Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; Wm. 
L, Sutton, Sardis, Miss.; M. A, Warren, Columbia, S.C, 

The only educational journal south of the Ohio riv- 
Address Eclectic Teach- 


| er Co,, Carlisle, Ky. 


Europe a. By E. A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
| England By J. R, Creen, M.A. 
| Greece By C. A. Fyffe. M, A. 
| Rome By M. Creighton, M. A! 
| France By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
| Geography By George Grove, Esq. | 
| Old Greek Life By J. P. Mahafty, M, A. 
| PRICE, 50 cus, each. {Others in preparation.) 


Literature. 

English Grammar 
English Literature 

| Latin Literature 


By Dr. R. Morris. 
By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
By Rev. Dr. F_ W. Farrar, 


| Philology By J. Peile, M. A. 
| Greek Literature By R. C. Jebb, M. A, 
| The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 


| Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. vb. 
, Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 
| As copy of ro | of the foregoing works will 

be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
for —~ “cca, with a view to class use, on receipt of 
30 cents. 


| 





‘Music books forSanday Schools, 





-D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. | 





OFFER Al We will during 
A GREAT esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATER?’ at lower prices for cash or Jostall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pinnos $150.7 1«3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 


$50. 4 Stops 858. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 | 


Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order avt warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,elc, Sheet music at half price. 





HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and | 


Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 


| Thime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 


THE SHINING RIVER, |, 7% pu0tisnors. 
BY quest an exami- 
H. 8. & W. O. Perkins. nation of these 


|their newest two 
books, by echools 
jabont to purchase 

They will bear 


GOOD “NEWS. 


R. M. McIntosh. any others, 
THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet title 
quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, which 
are wel, chosen, and skilfully set to music, Represen- 
tative songs are: 
** Whiter than Snow,” page 98, 
** Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106 
“Sweeping through the gates,” page 130, 
GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally good book, differing only as the 
| tastes of the two composers, and perbaps the require- 
| ments of singersin each vicinity may differ. Rep- 
| resentative songs are: 
** The King in the Manger.”’ page 3. 
| * Sweet Bye anu Bye,” page v6, 
*“* Hear Him calling,” page 120. 
Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35cts, each. 


/OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co,, 

711 Broapway 

New York 


™~ 


~~ 


| best. 
with confidence, {rom personal knowledge,--[N. Y. E- | 


| 


Buccessors to tas & WALKER, $1 2 


perfect, The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 


and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by | 


the player are si»gularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
We are enabled to speak of these instruments 


vangelist. 

We can sp»ak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—-(Christian Intelligencer, 





MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 


London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz-| 


erland, and Italy. 
Tadies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
Sail June 30th ; arrivein New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Latire expense 8500 gold, including return ocean 
teket, good for one year. 
Adress 150 Mavon Street, Brooklyn. 





am day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free, TRUE & OCO,, Angusta, Maine. 


lar musical monthly in the world, | 


teresting reading in each number. | 


Send stamp fer | 
‘On, | 
€ 


ELECTRIC PEN 


j 
| 
| 
| —AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
| PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
| cess from a single Written Stencil, 


—_— 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 


| 2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 
Send for samples of work and description. 


| 


| CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, Ww 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


| John Neal & Co., 


Steam Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


ENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224, 


| ESTIMATES FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





\222 & 224C 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
| Grammar School No, 29, Greenwich St. 
| Model “ cor. Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St, 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th st, 
Jarmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No, 18, 51st St.. and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, lst St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St.. Oth Av. 
Gram, School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No, 12, Madison St. 
Primary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sta, 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue, 


THE ATLAS 


M Health-Lift, 


The Beatin the World, 






28 x 24 x 20 


Recommends Itself. 





Eastiake Style. 


INTENDING PurcHasens of any Machine are request- 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest | 


What are.the claims of the Atias? Any and ail ef- 
forts to overcome a fixed strain,—no!matter whether 
dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gives for its results by per- 

nutrition of tuperficial muscles at the expense of the 
| deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease, All Health Lifts except the At~ 
LAs have the fatal objection anove spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
| claims of clasticity as a factor, The ATLAs is Elastio- 

ity itself, for it is a apring which stands at Zero, and is 
' compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giv! 
| @ variable resistance from minimum to maximum, en 
decreasing in the same ratio, This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, Address 


W.A. KNIGHT,M.D., Worcester, Mass. 





The Tip Top Package Is the largest and 

vest selling out. READ AND SEE. 

}& Sheets Note Paper, 1 eer oo 

Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen, Set of Ele- 

gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gente 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethyat Stohe Ring iniald with 
gold, Amethyst Stone Searf Pin, Goid-plated Wedding Rinc, 
| Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Bution, Geats 
Gold-plated Wateh Chain and Set of ‘Three Gold Nate’ Srrda. 
The entire Lot sent post-paid for HO 


ornts EXTRAOKDIN «RY INDUCE 
| MENTS TO *GENTS z: BRIDE, 
Clinton Place, New York. 


, 100 


Page Book. List of 3,000Newspapers How to 
advertise. Send 25c. toG. P. Rowell & Co.,N.Y¥. 
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gions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 


6 NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








New York School Journal, 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 








WitiiaM H. Farret, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Kettocc, Subscription Agent. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 
Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
tisk of the sender. ‘ 
Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
‘ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money ip a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
18 at your risk and not ours. 
The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States, The American News Company of New York, generalagents. 








We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 28, 1877. 
| The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 


have practical skill communicate it to others. 

THERE seems to be a grand awakening going on in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. From both States sub- 
scriptions have poured in at a steady rate since No- 
‘vember last. And here a single thought. Many teach- 
ers at the east have very erroneous ideas of education 
at the west. It isa fact that a traveller admits—that 
‘only smart men go west.’ One observation proves 
this true in education. One of the ablest teachers, 
herself in eastern work for a long time, then at the 
‘west in a most successful career, and now becoming 
famous here, said, lately, ‘Eastern education is nar- 
row ; Western liberal, broad; we can give a culture 
‘there that is not admitted here.’ All hail to our west- 
ern brethern. 


~_——- +> —~— wom +--+ - 


THE teacher—does he use bad grammar? Not 
stopping to prove whether there is such a thing as 
bad grammar or not (for grammarians are not agreed) 
it may be assumed that there is. | We find the teach- 
ers far from perfect in their use of the English lan- 
guage. Here is a young man who has gone from his 
infancy intora city public school and into the City 
College, and yet he pronounces law as Jor and insists 
that he never heard it pronounced otherwise. But 
the mere popular error is, “I seen you when you done 
it.” It is almost equal tothe African English “I 
done gone told you so.” Let the teacher teach good 
and pure English, not that of the streets but that of 
polite life. If all the teachers were to conspire to do 
this, the next generation would all pronounce alike 
and we should be a hemogeneous nation. 


Explaining Power. 


‘Tue Difference between teachers in respect to the 
clearness with which they explain is quite remarkable. 
Some can do no better than shadow forth their mean- 
ing; they cannot even arrive at a perfect translation 
of their thoughts, if it be supposed they have such. 
This last may well be questioned. One who clearly 
understands a thing can in some way make it clear to 
others. 

A German gentleman came with his family to this 
country on a visit; he was aman of wealth and he 


self and family, and so began to sell boxes of cigars. | 
In his ignorance of our language he was obliged to 

use signs. and became very successful. He could, it 

seems make it clearly understood that he had good 

cigars. This ixcident shows that some men possess | 
high powers of explanation—abilities to arrest and 
hold the attention. 

This cannot be done without long and patient 
study. And study does not necessarily mean, a long 
examination of the book, it means thinking over the 
subject. Consider how you shall make another un- 
derstand what you know—there are steps and stages 
in the progress. You must begin with knowledge | 
common to the new field and also to the pupil’s mind ; 

you must proceed by natural and easy steps. There | 
is no matter so dark but can be made plain, if the 
teacher himself understands it. 

A difficulty constantly presenting itself, is that the | 
teacher follows a rut worn by the book—like a wagon 
wheel that moves in the frozen mud. He tells not 
what he sees, but what he has learned by heart. From 
this mode of teaching (?) let the teacher flee. Let 
him daily grapple with the old thought as though it 
were new ; let him contrive newer and better modes 
of explaining, and grow stronger in the art. 

AN education is not worth much ifit is used merely for 
advancement in power or for the acquiring of wealth. Edu- 
cation should mean refinement. It should so temper the 
passions and culture the -atural rudeness that though weaith 
and power be not obtained, yet the name and character ot | 
a gentleman would be. This could be done from early school 
life by selecting everything in the common studies of the 
school that would tend to elevate and refine the minds of 
the scholars, It is true that Johnson, though a great schol- ' 
ar, was a glutton ; that other learned men, famous in their 
and this day, did not learn to control their passion ; that | 
others were coarse and rude, yet how much wider would 
have been their influence if they had educated themselves, | 
and not merely their interests. A true education makes a | 
true gentleman. The teacher should try to instil gentle- | 
ness, politeness and refinement in their youngest students 
and domestic infelicities, private quarrels, and perhaps na- | 
tional wars would pass away. 


| 
o> | 





CITY NOTES. 


WE are glad to say that Prof. Scott will soon enter upon 
the duties of the Professorship of Political Philosophy, at 
the College of the City of New York. Asa practical teach- 
er, as a clear writer, and asa thorough expounder of knowl- 
edge, Prof. Scott has few superiors. It would be the right , 
and judicious thing for the Board of Education to utilize his | 
abilities as instructor in the art and practice of education, 
fitted as he is to confer the special and lasting benefits upon 
the teachers of the public schools of this city. 


Tue Roll of Honor in Mr. Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 
Third Avenue, contains the following names for this month : 
Moses Bierman, Adolph Asher, Zarchary Kurzman, Nathan | 
Clark, Edward Isaacs. 


THE annual reception of the Fve Puints Mission School 
by the children, took place on Friday, afternoon. Miss G. 
Van Aiken, the Principal, has Jike all good and true teach- 
ers, given her heart to this work, and like them has won 
success, The programme included ; Reading, “ Thoughts | 
of Spring ” ; Choruses, Dialogue, “ What welove’’; Solos, 
Duetts, Calisthenics and Recitations. There was a competi- ! 
tive exercise in spelling; closing with distfibutation of | 
certificates and prizes. Addresses were delivered by Rev. | 
W. R. Davis and R. A. Brick, Esq. | 


' 
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Course of Study for Primary Schools. 


FIFTH GRADE (SECOND HALF YEAR). 
The number of lessons are denoted by figures. 


freading—From the blackboard, charts and First Reader, | 
Exercises in elementary vowel sounds, and inconsonant | 
sounds in combination with vowels. Names of punctuation | 
marks as they occur in the Reader. 10. 

Spelling—W ords from reading lessons—also other fam- | 
iliar words. 6. 





knew nothing of our language. 


met by the astounding information that the bank in 
which all his wealth was, had sunk into total bank- 
ruptcy. He must, he saw, undertake to support him- | 


In a few days he was | 


Arithmetic—Counting by threes, fours, fives to 100, add- 
| ing by twos, threes, fours, and fives to 20, on the blackboard | 
}and the slate ; subtracting on the numeral frame twos, | 
| threes, fours and fives from 20, and numbers below 20. ara- | 
bic Figures to be read and written to 1000 Roman Numbers 
to XL, also their use on clock face. 8. \ 


' the pupils imitate. 


Object Lessons—Form, as in the preceding grade, with 
the addition of semi-circle, angles, triangles, and hemi-— 
sphere, the color, obvious parts and uses of familiar objects, 
continued. ° 


Writing on the Slate.—Script letters: also short words 


| from copies. 5. 


Drawing—On the Slate—Dz-ill in horizontal and vertical 
lines ; judging of absolute distances, as one inch, two inches 
and three inches, by points placed horizontally and vertic- 


| ally ;drawing horizontal and vertical lines of one inch, two 
| inches, three inches and dividing these lines into equal 


parts. 


From the Blackboard—Combinations of horizontal and 
vertical lines to form right angles, squares, and eccentric 
squares. 2. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Reading — Having taught in the previous grade the 
pupils to pronounce a suitable list of words at sight, by 
printing them (or preferably by writing them in a semi- 
script hend) in columvs on the blackboard, and by pointing 
them out from the chart, preceed to put the First Readers in 


| their hands, write the first sentence on the blackboard and 


pointing to the words (not in their order in the sentence) ask 
for their names, when they are perfectly familiar with them 
ask one to read the sentence. The utmost pains must be 
taken to have the children use natural, conversational tones; 
if they use harsh. loud strained tones the teacher may re- 
quest them to “say it.” Repeated efforts will bring the pupil 


‘to understand that reading and talking areone and the 


same—the only difference is that oneis saying the words 
another has selected to express the thoughts: the other 
saying the words one selects for himself. The teacher must 
talk over the lesson with the children. Example “Jane has 
a white cat”. Who has something? What has Jane? What 
kind of a cat? Does she ownit? ete. Again, writing the 
sentence, leg the pupils spell the words, that is name the 
letters one after the other. Again let the pupils form sen- 
teuce with the same subject, thus “Jane has a book” etc. 


| Also sentence with the same object as “Mary has a cat”. Al- 


so with the same adjective. In this way the meaning of the 


| words (by use in sentences—the best in the wotld) will be 


taught. 

The sounds of many of the consonants are easily taught ; 
some of them like C, have two sounds which must be ex-— 
plained, and when the hard (K sound) is used, mark the 
C with a short horizontal mark. The sounds of the vowels 
must be taught slowly, so as not to confuse the pupils; and 
when you wish them to spell by sound, mark the letters that 
have two or more sounds. This practice should be contin- 
ued during the Sixth and Fifth Grades. The short sounds 
of the vowels were given to the pupils in the Sixth Grade; 
to teach the long sounds write the words late, meat, pine, 
lone, tune and put a horizontal mark over the vowel, cross 
out the silent letters, Then phonate the letters, and have 
for other sounds a dot can be placed 
over the yowel, or a cross. 

The names of the comma, period and question mark 


'should be taught to the pupils; they should be used in 


writing on the blackboard, and on the slates by tbe pupils. 
SPELLING. The words of the reading lessons, from both 
chart, blackboard and book, should be spelled ; also a list ot 
other words should be written on the blackboard and spell- 
ed; house, desk, floor, éte. ; writing the word should precede 
spelling it ; that is, make the eye familiar with its form. 
ARITHMETIC, In counting use objects as much as possi- 
ble; the numeral frame or awire string with counters. 
Holding in the left hand, push over three balls, the pupils 
saying 3,6,9. Nextstart with one ball, the pupils saying 


/1,4,7,10. ete. Next with two balls, the pupils saying 2, 5, 


8,11, etc. Writing columns of 25, and 35,45 and 55 on the 
blackboard, enough to foot up 20 and teach them to add 
them ; illustrate each addition by the numeral frame. Write 
these numbers : 


2, 3, 4, 5,, 6, 7, 8, 9,10,11. 
etc.. etc. PROCEED SLOWLY. 
Next write the numbers in an irregular order, as 


0, 3, 7, 1, 5, 3, 6, 
ae 


1, 4, 8, 2, 6, 3, 7 10, 5, 9, 5. 
and teach the pupils to combine them, or read them to- 
gether as they read the letters of a word together. Not un- 
til this is perfectly learned should the teacher venture to 


place two 1s under thus: ° 
0, 3, 7, 1, 5, 2, 6, 9, 4, 8, 
LiL. 6 2 Re © 
i, B&B & Be Me Boek. 
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This should be illustrated clearly on the numeral frame. | 


Substitute 2 in the place of two 1s and illustrate ; add (read 
the sum) and soon. Proceed slowly and carefully—with 
three 1s; next 2 and 1, next with 3, under the same list of 
figures. Next take four 1s, two 1s and 2, 3 and 1, and last- 
ly 4 under the same list. 

Then take, 3, then 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, in the same manner. 

OBJECT LESSONS.—In this grade teach the grade of the 
semi-circle, of angles, triangles, and hemisphere. Also the 
colors and names of obvious parts and uses of familiar ob- 
jects. For this and the next two Grades a list of about 100 
objects, should be prepared, and arranged in series. Glass, 
india rubber, leather, loaf sugar, sponge, wool, water, wax, 
etc. 

To lead children to observe with attention the objects 

hich surround them, and to describe with accuracy the 
impressions which these objects make—these are the two, 
great steps which comprise the business of the educator of 
young children. Ne precise rules can be given for the 
methods to be employed ; the mind of the teacher will act 
upon the mind of the pupiland bring it into active ex- 
ercise—the method will vary day by day, and with the same 
class. The great fault of teachers is that they tell too much, 
another is that of giving aterm (transparent for example) 
before the pupil has felt his need of it. It is a common mis- 

_to tell the pupils what qualities an object has. Nothing is 
more disastrous ; education is not telling. 

SuBTRACTION.—Take the numeral frame and let the pu- 
pils count the balls up to ten ; thus, 1, 2, $, etc. Next be- 
gin with 10 balls and count down, thus; 10, 9,8, etc. mov- 
ing one ball each time ; count up to eleven and back in the 
same way; to 12 and back to 13, to 14, to 15, to 16, to 17, 
to 18, to 19, to 20; Begin in the same way and count by 
twos to 10 then back, pushing two balls the pupils say 8, 6, 
4, 2, 0, then to 11 and back and so on to20; then take 8, in 
the same manner, then 4, then 5. 

ARABIC FiGuREs.—First, teach how to write 100, 200, 
300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 800, 900, 1000. This step is not 
difficult, for pupils soon learn that hundreds are in the third 
place. Second, teach them by asking for one hundred and 
—{pausing here until the figure is written) 10; next 111, 
112, etc., ete. upto 119: Third, return to 109, 108, etc. 
These steps will require at least thirty lessons ; the instruc- 
tions on last step should be given with great care. 

Roman NuMBERS should be taught in steps. First, the 
value of I, V and X. Second, the combinations of I with itself 
and V. Third, the combinations of land V with X these 
reach to XXXIX. Teach the pupils also to tell the time of 
day from the clock face. 

WRITING ON THE SLATE.—The entire script alphabet 

* will have been taught in the Jast grade, by copying words 
from the blackboard. Instruction should be given as to 
the form and height of the letters. Take chis order :—n, 
m,u,t,p; 1,h,j,y; 0,e,c; a,d, g,q; b, v, w; f, k, r,s, x, 
z, Give much practice on such words as mun to secure un- 
iformity. Give the words malt, melt; show that there are 
three sizes, the one-size m,a; the two-size (twice as high) t; 
the three-size (three times as high) 1; in like manner an- 
alyze tall, tell, dell. It will be best to give but few rules 
pertaining tothe form of the letters,(1) all the one-size 
letters to be of the same height ; the two“size twice a» high ; 
the three-size three times as high, (2) the loop letters to 
cross at height of one size letters. The words given should 
be selected with reference to form—so as to cultivate the 
eye to symmetry. 

Five lessons per week. 

DRAWING ON THE SLATE.—The pupils will need meas- 
ures of card paper each three inches long and spaced into 
half inches. Draw a horizontal line two inches long on the 
blackboard, and let the pupils draw and measure, until they 
can do it with some accuracy. J.et them, first put four dots 
in a row (to guide the direction of the line) afterwards three 
dots, and finally but two. Practice thus daily in drawing 
horizontal lines, parallel to each other at equal distances 
from each other. Place feur dots ina vertical row and 
draw aline one inch long and let tke pupils practice. 
Let them measure the length ofter they have attempted to 
draw a certain length—as one inch. In this way cultivate 
the power of estimating short spaces. Proceed to draw 
four horizontal lines one inch Jong, one quarter of an inch 
apart. Proceed thus with lines two inches long, and after- 
wards with lines three inches long. Draw a line two inches 
long and Jet the pupils estimate the middle point—then 
Measure ; do the same with lines three inches long; also 
With vertical lines. 


LETTERS. 


KANSAS AHEAD. 
To the Editor of the NEw York Scnoou Journat. 
The movement to break down the Normal Schools of New 


gogues were more successful, for not a dollar was appropri- who have} not learned to be quick in observing, intelligent 
ated by our Jate legislature to the Kansas Normal Schools. | in comparing, accurate in remembering, and attentive to 
The average pay in Kansas for male teachers is $33.66 per | the subject in hand. What a difference, also, in favor of kin- 
month ; for female teachers, $27.03 pér month. Our legis. | dergarten, children, when they grow upand go out into 
lature appropriated for the STATE Prison $243.831.97. To | life. -Sun. 

elevate (!) the standard of teachers it passed a law faring | ; 
them one dollar a head for every application for examina-| At the latest meeting’ of the Maryland Academy of Scien- 
tion, and one dollar registrution fee for county normals. | °8, says the Baltimore American, Dr. Dalrymple read a 
The State, through the wisdom and statesmanship of its | P®P¢T prepared by a corresponding member of the Academy, 
leatherheads—legislato:s, I mean,—gives the immense sum Mr. Thomas J. Brown, of Waynesville, Ohio, upon the 
of $50 for every county normal! It denies all future ap- | mounds of the Miami Valley, and describing particularly 
propriation for the State normals! What comments can do | Fort Ancient, Warren County, of that State. This mound 
justice to such wise foresight? In an age when China, and | by its location, is singularly adapted for defence, on the top 
Japan, and Brazil send to this Republic for educators to in- | by a high wall, almost detatched by deep ravines from the 
troduce our system of schools, Kansas deals her most im- | P/ateau of which it forms a parts. The walls are very irreg- 
portant educational interests a death blow, preferring the ular in their di.ection. A country road runs through the 
front rank among states producing “ bog and hominy ” to | &?closure formed by the outside wall, entering the eastern 


*—-—eo 





York resulted in a deserved failure., In Kansas the dema- 


the van in educational progress ! 
A Kansas TEACHER. 
———— -¢— @ & » —______- 


Summer School of Natural History. 


Professor Theo. B. Comstock proposes a summer schcol 
for teachers as follows. 

A steamer will be chartered for a period of four to 
six weeks, to be used solely for the purposes of the school 
ona trip from Buffalo or Cleveland, along the south and 
west shore of Lakes Erie, Huron and Superior, thence along 
the north and east shores cf the same waters, visiting all 
the important bays and islands onthe way, touching fre- 
quently for inland excursions to the mines and other points 
of scientific interest. Numerous localities out of the regular 
line of travel will be included and some of the larger rivers 
will be ascended as far as practicable. If there be time, an 
opportunity will be afforded for the members of the school to 
examine the coasts of Georgian Bay, Green Bay, and Lake 
Michigan. 

Competent instrucsors will be engaged to superintend 
the zoological and botanical work. Lectures Lave been pro- 
mised by eminent specialists who will join the party at con- 
venient points along the route. 

Dredgings will be made as often as desirable, and com- 
plete illustrative collections will be obtained fof the geol- 
ogy, zoology and botany of the region traversed. A por- 
tion of this material will be ‘distributed among the pupils 
atthe close of the tour. 

The object of the expedition is not to provide amuse- 
ment and recreation for mere pleasure-seekers, but to do 
some good work inthe direction of scientific instruction 
and investigation. The director would much prefer the 


abandonment of the scheme to any success not accomqanied | 


by benefit to education or science. The element of enjoy- 
ment will not, however, be overlooked by any means, 

If it become necessary to make selections from the list 
ofapplicants, preference will be given to teachers and spec- 
ial students in natural scienc >. 

The fee, inclading berth, board, and instruction and all 
traveling expenses connected with the steamer, will not 


exceed $125 for thirty days, and $3.50 foreach additional | 


day. It is understood that the trip shall not exceed thirty 
days, unless so decided by amajority vote of the pupils. 


Excursions on land will ke so arranged as to require the | 
least possible expenditure, and no pupil will be required to 


join them. 
The expedition will start about July 5. 


—_—ee > 


The great mistake of our public education isthe late age | 


at which it begins. A boy who runs the streets—and where 
else cana boy run ?—is often, perhaps, usually, depraved 


before the age of eight, He is also in the greatest danger of 


accidents if running at large when young, and if confined 
n the house he is ina state of continual uneasiness, and 
usually very much in his mother’s way. It is kindergarten 


education for the little .ones that we need to change the, 


character of the masses materially for the better. There 
should be in ‘every Ward an airy, handsomely decorated, 
spacious room for the little ones; with as good a play-ground 
bebind,as‘can be had, and facilities for all manner of plays 
and amusements for them. These ‘should be superintended 
both in school and play-ground by‘loving, capable and con- 
siderate teachers, who would make part of the amusements 
object lessons,’stories about the pictures on the walls, alph- 
abet blocks, architecturai blocks, counting balls strung on 
wire, etc. There should be nothing irksome or fatiguing 
about such a school, but a continued round of healthy 
amusements and and a continual inculcation by precept and 
example of the Jaws of justice and love—doing as one 
would be done by. A child trained in this way 1s more 
healthy and intelligent amd inculcably more honorable and 
benevolent than one trained in the ordinary way, and, when 
he or she goes into what may be called the toil of education, 
at say eight years of age, completely distances the children 


| gateway, and leaving by the western. Under the bed of 

this road is a hard graveled road made by the builders of 
| the mound, or fort, as it should more properly be called. 
|The ramparts at one point measured four rods across the 
| bave, and from sixteen to twenty feet high. The walls were 

built of earth taken from a deep ditch upon the outside 
| which is yet visable. The prevailing rock of that region is 
| blue limestone. There about fifty openings in the walls that 
| were probably filled with palisades There are several large 


| excavations inside the walls, averaging 150 yards in circuit 


| which contain water at all seasons of the year; they were 
| thought to be reservoirs for supplying the garrison. By dig- 
| ging into the walls, stones may be found sometimes made 


> 
| into a sort of a rude wall; and under the stones human re- 


| mains have been discovered. Pieces of pottery are fourd 
| upon the surface ; and ata point outside the walls are ev- 
idences of a manufactory of flint arrow heads. The growth 
| of trees at this place indicates its great age. In looking at 
| it one concludes that it was built for military defence. The 
entire length of the walls is nearly five miles. A great num- 
ber of smaller mounds scattered around the country suggest 
| the probability that they were used as signal stations by 
| the mound-builders. Remains of roads from the main fort 
| to the small mounds outside are to be seen. 
. oe - 
| There are three bodies, and only three, that can be 
placed close together without leaving any interstices ; these 
| are the perfect square, the equilateral triangle, and the hex- 
| ahedcron, or six-sided figure. No other forms can be , placed 
| together without some interstices being left, And the third 
the hexahedron, is at once the strongest and the most capa- 
cious. Now how remarkable it is, that the {bee has chosen 
| the hexahedron, and that everyJcomb ina hive‘of bees is 
| that which contains the greatest amount of honey tin the 
least possible space, and leaves no} interstices.} Kepler, the 
+mathematician, calculated ,the angle {that must be at the 
bottom of the cell, in order.to ascertain,what would be the 
best to form the base of a hexahedron comb the most fitted 
for juxtaposition with others ; and the very demonstration 
which mathematical calculation proved,’is exactly realized 
| in every comb we find in the bee-hive.‘We have therefore 
in the bee and in the hive, all the exquisite adjustments by 
which they are characterized, the traces of palable design— 
the evidences of an existing and a wise God. —Cummayg. 


—_-¢e oe =* 
A New “TasLe” FoR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Seven days make a week. 

Four weeks make a month. 

Twelve months make a year. 

Once a month the moon goes round the earth. 
Once a year the earth goes round the sun. 
There are four seasons in the year: 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; 

These are the four seasons of the year. 

In spring the birds build their nests. 

In summer the garden looks bright and gay. 
In autumn the corn is ripe. 

In winter the snow lies on the ground. 

Once a year your birthday comes. 

Try to grow better every day, month, and year. | 
[** Child’s World.” 


In the fall of 1875, Stephen Brown, trustee of a school 
district in Northumberland, N. Y. engaged John Williams 
| to teach school during the Winter térm. Before the term 
opened the trustee changed his mind, employed another 
teacher,and imformed Mr. Williams that his"services were 
not required. Mr. Williams, by the advice of his counsel, 
presented himself to take charge of the school, and not 
being allowed to teach, waited until the term expired, and 
then brought a suit in the Justices’ Court of Saratoga 


County. He recovered the amount claimed with costs. The 
trustee appealea, and by the advice of his counsel he con— 
sented to allow the judgement to be affirmed. The costs of 
appeal brn the amount up to $171 50. The trustee has 
learned the wholesome lesson that school-teachers have 
their rights as well as other people. 
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Standard. Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


In whole or in part is used in the I ublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


each, 

The total population of these 171 cities amounts to 

8,574,921. The total population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson's Histories is 6,542,352. 
Anderson’s Historical Series is also used in the Pub- 
hools of th is of smaller cities and towns, as 
well as in numerous Colleges, Academies and Semina- 
Ties, in all parts of the country. 





The series comprise the followiug Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Illustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 
etc. Price $1.00 

A Grammar School History of the United States 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp.16mo,. Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States 
Fully i!luetrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, &c. 
404 pp. 12mo, Price $1.65, 

A Manual of General History. 

Illustrated with beautifully colored maps showing 
the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and giving the location of important places, 419 pp. 
12mo, Price $2.00, 

A School History of England. 

Tilustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different per:‘ods, 300 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.€0, 

Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
Tlustrated with colored maps and a chart. 
12mo. Price $2.00, 

The Historical Reader, 

Embracing selections iu prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History, 12mo, 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 

Fmbracing selections from eminent American histo- 
rians, orators, stateamen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as to torm a complete class-manual offUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50. 

A School History of Rome, of Greece, and of 
France, in preparation. 


445 pp: 





LANCUACE AND CRAMMAR. 


By Atonzo Reep, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BrarnarD Kei.0aa, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 

e and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
ytechnic Institute. 

Graded Lessons in English. 

An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 

hundred practical lessons, carefully graded and ad- 

apted to the class-room., 44 pp. 16mo., bound in 
linen, $0.50, 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immenre success, More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three months of its publication, 

It bas been enthuriastically reeemmended by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the good in the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 


NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D, 


«COMPLETE In Tuarer Books. 


a. New Mental Arithmetic. 

144 pages. 16mo, Price 35 cents, 

ll. New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises, 
16 mo. Price 50 cents, 

Ill. New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12m0, Price $1.00, 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 
(For teachers only.) Price $1.00, 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions, (In preparation.) 

These works, it is believed, form the most compre- 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
metios extant, Although but recently published, they 
have been very extensively introduced in various parts 
of the country. 


224 pages, 


FRENCH COURSE. 


By Pror. Jean GusTAVE KEerecs, 


I. A Child’s Illastrated First Book in French. 
144 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Ti. An Elementary French Grammar. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Ill. An Analytical and Practical 
Grammar. 
524 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
Iv. A Key to the English Exercises, in the An- 
alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 
Vv. A Collegiate Course 
In the French Language, comprising a complete 
Grammar with Rules on Gender; Reading Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treatise on French 
Pronunciation: a Key to the Principal Idioms ; the 
Latin Elements, common to both the French and 
English; the whole being a compilation of the prin- 
ciples of the French Language, arranged and pro- 
red for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
egiate Institutions, 


French 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 





for Examination at half price. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalista’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. : 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
Ulustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for “‘ Collect‘ons of Min- 
srals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
ated free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, Itis profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the ies and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by ‘the species 
number, The es number indicates the place of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, posit‘on, streak or lustro 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and stalization, 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 








S®” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 





‘The New York School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on-receipt of which we will send 


you the paper for one year. 86 Write name and address piainly. om 


Name in full, here, 


Post Office, 


County, State, 





to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound | 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. | 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- | 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work. 

Over 33 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collectious of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalliac System ; and 
allthe principal Ores and every known Element. The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- | 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanied by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 









































. ~ 25 ( 50 | 100 200'390 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS); ‘4x!in boxlin box 100 
Crystals and fragments} $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59) $1| $2) $3 
Student’s size, larger..| 1 50 | 300) 6 00) 5) 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 2} inx 
| Toh baa ERE 10} 25] 50 
High School or Acad- 
emy size, 24 x3 in. 

Shelf Specimena. ’ dja vebenbesdhatoued 23) 50)100 
College size, 31¢x6 in., 
Shelf Specimens. ee Teen ere 





#&. Send for builletia, stating where you saw this ad. 
vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural. History, Central Park, N.Y. 
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Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, | 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEY'S, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
INGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. | 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 








| 


Philosophical | 
Apparatus| 


FO 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 


Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common | 
and Grammar Schools. 
| 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop=< 


ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a gpeciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. | 
Views made to order at reasonabile prices, Lists on 
&pplication, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


‘esse S. Cheyney, j 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. Ourrw & Co. 


-10 Per Cent Net. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First | 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee | 
48 an assurance that we loan not to exceed On+-rHInD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never | 
lost adollar. No customer ever had an acre of land | 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited | 
a day for iaterest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wil. confirm the above facts, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Law 


») 





; 
ence, Kansas, | 
| 


S5Pld S20 Fe “Stinson e Co.. Pordsnd, Maine. | 





| send one dezen by mail’ on the receipt of 75; 


i=” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. Address 


FE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK. 


Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404— 170-35! 
————————————— 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 





Sole Agent. 
t@” For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 





NETRA RAM SOR 
OOK’S 38 


rm Or 


ESTERS 











Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write from 
= , — . 10 to 15 
Hours, 






DWRITES 10 HOURS, FRE HOLDER CONTAINS THE: INK 350% 400 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS. 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 





New Style of Gola Quill Pen, 








sa- Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers 
Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
If your stationer cannpt supply you we will) American L. P. Co., 45 Bway, NY 


cts,and gnarantee 
their safe deliv- 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORE. 
Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of carge. 

s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








. _ DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
the New Yor« Scnoor Jovugnat, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Academy. Merrill E. Gates. 

Academy. Miss Louisa Som. 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 
Atheneum George N, Bigelow. 

Boys’ School, A. 


College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’wa: 
n Schooi. Christiansen, 360 State. 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
ay Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D. as . Cochran, Livingston Court 


Dean Academy. Alf , 437 Carl 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood. 138 199 8 8. “Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
male Seminary. B.S. Richarde. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Olinton Grammar School. Isaac O. Best. 


Drie 's Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John OC. Gallup, * 


New York City. 


Young Ladies Sc) ool, Miss 8, B. Spring. 121 E. 36. 
Rleinfeld's Inet*‘ute. S.H. Klintent +0 Sed Ave, 
‘zeorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av. 
Jnomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Mrs, J. T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Seen Lotion School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
r Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
jung Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
balleciate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
School, a Colin, 1267 Broadway. |, 








Cand.c 
Ontario 


Collegia 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
} ao Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Goliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D, Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Yollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Gollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College, 8. S. Packard, 805 Bway. | 
fonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W, 59th. 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt. 182 5th Avenue, 
— and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 


school for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mlle, Sophie Lenz. 
ison Avenue. 
St _ School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 
7 for Young Ladies. Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
seul ~y*y Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
est 4 
Sencal for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 
oo for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Piends Seminary, Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
t 
“oo lfor Young Ladies, Mlle. Rostan. No, 1 East 
t. 


8 
ark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av3 
enth 
bod 4 
is New Jersey. 
re! Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 
G.H. Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. S. Chambers. 


167 Mad- 
21 West 


. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 
opps fe Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. Wisite, 
ee am ~ wll ey } 4 Weteell, 
Female Academy. D. G. Weight. 
Military ‘Academy. Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. A. ee 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Be: 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 
dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


Institute. Armagnae & Row 
Jackson Military Institute. Rev. FJ Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 


n& 
M.Van Vieek. 


Yonkers. 
Locust Hill eae A. Bice, 
Military Institute. Masao). a 
Philadephia, Pa. 
epoany tes Institute. Madame D’Hervill: wa 
West Chestnut Birost Inetinone ltrs are sedua | 


New York. 
Sumundar Inctitete (B). O, & RB. Willis, White Plains, 


~—y Mrs H, C, Morreil, Manahaseet. 

Ghappaqua Inst.(Both). 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Oung Ladies’ Institute. ener at = he Auburn, 

he fn mn Charles Kelsey, 

Beadle Grove tents Xt, Rev. Chas. F, i, - eq 

: Massachusetts, 

dreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, 

Connecticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany. 
Military Academy. Stamford. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


jabroack Seat Bastions. 
Misses Rose Hansen. 
“fimeland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E. W. Gray. 
Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. H: Y 
Walideysburg Seminary. Rev. Joseph Wough, u 
Wilson College. — Rev. wt. Wrylie. 
Ghester Valiey Academy Downing. F. D, Lotg 











Hoboken, N J, 
Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schieskr, 272 
Bloomfield 8t. 





HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 
in a fine a town and has the advantages of 
a limited number of pupils are re- 
— instruction in the primary English 
studies is given—alec Music, French and Drawing: It 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of 
age. Maternal care for health and comfort: moral 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged ; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mrs, 8, P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn, t 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrees Miss EmiILy NELson, 





| ean NORMAL SCHOOL. Washing- 
ten, D.C. Mrs, and Mies Pollock wil. receive a 


few ladies who may desire a thorovgh training in the 


Kindergarten methods and system of instruction. Miss 
Pollock is a graduate from the Normal School of Bere 
lin, established to trainjKindergarten teaches, and has 
had an experience of over five years in the public and 
private Schools of Berlinand Washington. Address 
a POLLOCK, 708 llth Séreet, Washing- 
on, . 


- 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teac hers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for —e 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. S, Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave. Established 1849. 
Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ru- 
dimental and Higher English Branches, Writing Les- 
sons $3.00 per munth, Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers. Day or etanten from 9 A, M, till 10 P. M, 





ANTED., ENGAGEMENT in | Seminary or Vil- 

lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
experience. Address A. F, BOUTELLE, Townsend 
Mas 2 





AMERICAN and FOREICN? TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY, 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- | 
ers forevery department of instruction. 
mation to parents of good schoole; sells and rents 
school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Ineti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 


MISS M. J, YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Philip een Author of “ Model 
ee “@ " « Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for: the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 

Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 

~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of | 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds, ’ ** An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25tn Street. 




















THE CHAMPION 


Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy, 





Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease. 
Recommeded by Ge, Sherman, also by C, F, Lynch, 
Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team. 
PRICES : 7 
BLACK, ° ° ° . ° ° $5.00 
NICKEL-PLATED, . . ° . 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, . . . 7.00 
Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with a skeleton 
| gun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod and 
«= Combined claw-and-wrench. 
Sent by Express C. O. D. or by mail on receipt of 
price and 40 cts. additional for 
postage. 
| POPE M’F’C CO., 
59 HIGH STREET; 
| BOSTON. 
| 





SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Co~ner of Broadw.,; and Astor Place. 
Oren daily from 10 te 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


Gives infor- | 


AIR PISTOL. 


Common-Sense Rockers and 
tua. Chairs. 








| No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
| ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
| of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy. 
| Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
| fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE) 


BRADBURY Piano. 








| Have Manufact'd & in use 14,000 Instruments 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to , 
| the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its | 
| | sympathetic. mellow, yetrich and powerful singing 
tones. 

From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them m as worthy of the fullest confidenee of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction, 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs, ‘They are 
reliable. 

Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash'n. Rev. L. B.Bugbie. Cinn, O. 
| | Gen. 0. E. Babcock, Wash, Dr. C, N. Sims, Balt., Md. 
| Gen. W,H. Belknap,Sec,W, Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 
Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase. Dr. H. B, Ridgaway, N. Y. 
—s=-* D. D. Porter, Wash, Philip Philipe, N.Y. 
Sec, Int. Rev Alf Cookman N Y 


P: mao a. se Wash. Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. W. G. Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
| Grand Central gt <" ¥. Rev, A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
| St. Nicholas Hote! ‘ 
| Gen. O. O. owend. ' Wesh. 
Bishop E. 8 Janes, N. Y. 
Rey.Dr. John McClintock. 
| Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. 
Rev. W.M. Punshon, Lond, 


Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y. 
Sands st. Church, B’klyn 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
x § Bishop I. W. > 
Dr. J. Chambers, Phila. & Rev. J. 8S. Inskip, N. Y. 
| At-Gen. Williams, Wash. ck, Cinn, 
Rev.Jd. M. Walden, Chicago Sev. E. oO. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O, Gen. Alvord, U. 8. Army. 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 
Bishop Ames saye—* My rays | Piano is found, 


ised, and is in all in richness of tone an 
| singing qualities, eve that could be desired. 
timore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly. E. R. Ames. 


| Dr. EO. Haven says—“‘ My Bradbury Piars con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 

ily more aud more in love with it, 
Simpson says—* After a trial im his family 
| for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
= y of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
Dr. J. H.Vincent—** For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
| entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 

a 


Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bredbury is 
| splendid. 

.The best manufactured ; warranted for six yea.». 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
——_ Teceived for the same. Old pianos taken 

exchange; cash paid for the same, Second-hand 
“Pato at great" bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 


d 
Organs an end uclodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted orice list. 
| FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
| Late dupt. for and Successor to Wm. B, Brapsury, 
| No. 14 l4th St, meme me pd and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 
| actors, cor ae Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn. 


$i e} | 25 a day sure made by Agents eelling 
0 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and | 
rach rome Cards, 100 samples worth 


| $4 sentpostpaid for 7% cts. [liuetrated Catelogue free 
. 15H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON, [Kstab’d 1830, 


. 
~ 


FIFTY 
COOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS, 


Mitchell's [ints for the Overwoked, 
Eggleston's (G. C.)How to Educate Yoursel® 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailu:an’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 





Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Rarnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 
Donai’s Kindergarten 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 
Kriege’s--The Child, its Nature 


| 


and Rela 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social 

Duftey’s (Mrs. I’. B ) No sex in Education, 


Cultare, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 





| Mart’s —In the Schoolroom 

| Mann & Peabody's Kinderyarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 

| Herbert Spencer’s Education, 

} Clarke’s Sex in Education, 


Well’s Graded Schools’ 
Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teacis 
Russeli’e Normal Training. 

ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooin:aster, 

Page's 'Theory and Practice of Teaching 

| Raub’s Plain Edacational Talks. 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

Northend’s Teachers Assistant. 
as Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin's Primary Object Teaching. 

Rey's Mental ilygiene. 

Holbrook’s Scheol Management, 

Jewell’s School Government, 

Wickersham’s School Econemy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark's Building of a Brain, 

(Emily) Higher Educaticn of Wo 
men, 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Educa‘ ‘on. 

Mausfield's American Education. 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden's Science of Education. 


Davies’ 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 
Toad’s Student's Manual. 
Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
Kingsley’s Health and Education. 
Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 
Mayhew’s Universal Education. 
Holbrook's Normal Methods of ‘Teaching, ) 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction, 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


TILREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 


named volumes will be 


The above 


mailed post paid on receipt ef price. 


ADDRESS 
Publishers . ¥Y. Schoo! Jour. 


17 WAKKEN ST 





A week to Agent ents. ‘qnuin FREE. 
P. VU. VICKERY, Augasta, Maine. 


$55 0 $7 





4 
4 
} 
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N EWaY OR K:.SC HO 


OLJOURNAL 








SVP cn 


5S winter 


ISSUES EVERY APPROV 


LIFE AND ENDOWM 
ON 


TERMS AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 
ANY OTHER C * 
ORGANIZED APRIL I2' 1842. 


CASH ASSETS OER $ 80,000,000. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examine¢ 
the New Plans devised by SuHernarp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 











Cuaranty Cash Capital $125,= 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds.. 





This Society separates the Ineurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Keserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, This Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the Reserve, 

rhis Society, therefore, will either iseue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing 4 specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

he:e Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries end 
Etate Commissioners, and aleo by The Society for the 
“romo.10n of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jame§ 
strown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


1 Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste : of all Denominations, 


Fox lans, — and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 








“oA cy? 
BROADWAY 


J BROAD: 
Se ONE Wy RK 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hanginys, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-heuses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 
Tliustrated Catalogue sept Free. 
Vasovzen & Tier, 102 BE. 24 St., Cincion if. 











SRV RCH SC HOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
‘inet i! priced, full . ogues 
iving full particulars, Sat ag oy hg - 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to6%4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 


+] 
Meneely’s Bells. 
“hr Churches, etc., known to the vublic since 1826, 
'@ made at ** THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
Y¥,’? West Troy, N. ¥Y. New Patent Mountings, 
ALOGUFS Freez. No AGENCTES, 




















WESTERN UNION Burtpine, NEw YorgE. 


GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. 
BHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Cash Capital, #200,000. 


The Darning Machine. 





Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelnsmrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST. 





W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other 
of New York City and the vicinity 


All branches of the Profession attended to | 


at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop. 
ping. 
filling, and as durable as goid ; it will neith. 
Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


to size. 


This is in every respect a superior 


er shrink nor corrode, 


Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





ELEPTRICITY 


Rheuma:iam, 
Debility, Prostration, 
and all Chronic and 
@e Nervous Diseases. 
Circulars free. 
P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York, 





3 | NEW YORE. 


PRICE, 
| A New and Valuable Household Ma- 


$8.00 .) 


chine for Darning Stockings. 
St is small and ornamental in appear- 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned in 
five minutes. 
Sent on receipt or 
price. 
Can be seen at 


Mrs. H. §. HUTCHINSON’S 
15 East 14th st., 





POPE M’F’G CO., 
50 High Street, BOSTON 


ADVERTISERS! Sint! 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CILITTES ie ee rae ee eso 


Is confined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 








OUE by Fu of amy other agency, and are equaled by very few. 
TTE 0 » and for the past eight years we 
have made its proper handling a special study. 
Has been ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
expense to perfect every detail that would in any 
way conduce to the efficient management of our business. 
Are, as @ consequence, un- 
usually complete, and are 
so thoroughly systematized that we are enabled to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 


of every order, whether large or small. 
Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 


INESS each under the supervision of a competent and 
experienced man, in charge of a corps of trained assistants, and the workings of all are carefully 
scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 


| oO For space or for special rates in the leading 
ers of the country, which we keep con- 
stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man's advertising, and place it where he wants it and as he wants it, as W 
PROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other agency in the United States. 
oO G Is already one of the largest ef its kind in the 
country, and we are determined to make it not only 
the LARGEST but the ST. We occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 
a frontage of 50 feet on Chestnut street, and & feet on South Eighth street, and have more 


than twenty employees constantly engaged. 
Oo Are not derived from the advertiser. but from the 

newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 

sible for all orders sent, and by whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 
no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, and 


are thus able to iscount that can be afforded. 


ive at once to the advertiser all the 
re) 3 Showing the cost of advertising in any paper 
or list of papers furnished without charge. 
It costs nothing to get our figures, and it will pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 


estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention space it is to occupy, in lines or 
inches; mame the papers desired, and state le hh of time for which it is to appear. 
If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and 
we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 
| money it is purposed to expend. This informatiorf helps us to make the most suitable selec- 


} tion for the money, including only the best and cheapest papers to cover the ground. 

| UR For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 

| ~ 5 octavo pages is sent free to all who contemplate 
advertising. r 


t contains carefully pre lists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable information regarding circula- 
tion and advertising rates, so arran and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the mediums best suited to — particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 
| of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. 





Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 

‘ tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, post- 

paid. Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 

with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 

knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained byit. We therefore make 

the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
LARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, id, without further charge. 


DOL ~) 
ou Pp G-O IC Is well filled with type 
. peculiarly adapted to the 
7 display of advertisements, Cy we employ three men exclusively on the work arising 


m our advertising business. We furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
—_ how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
ranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest compass 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 
in the least possible space, and consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 


OUR A DY, A NT AG. Are numerous, and we offer them all 
selves of our unsurpassed facilities, and sh 


ES free of charge to those who avail them- 
glad to correspond with any who contempiate 


the expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 
FFI Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 


all the facilities which experience has shown to be requisite or desirable. 








They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
at you 


ING CONTRACTS. 


workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask th 


“GET OUR ESTIMATE asvVentis 


Cilaualed ZL —f~\—— 
fLiiialil Fue) Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 

























NS. 


No. 506. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
| EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
| FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
PARK INSTITUTE, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 
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| blest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
Tne Piano, Violin, Seditae, Deering, Gymnastics, Choral Siuging, Penmenshif 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra chargé 
for any study. Boys prepared tor any college. Primary department for small boys. Gyw: 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessiog 
| daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
| school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately unt 

| able to be classifiea @ The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic 8 

| grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness.¢ The school is patrom 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill an 
fidelity of the teachers. TEnme—$90, $100, $120, $160, $220 per annum, according to clasé. 
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ver pumunas. | AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


’ 
POND \ EXTRACT. WOOLLETT’S AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


, | MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
: | @ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 
PON) \ PXTRACT. | Villas and Cottages, All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 


Take no other.’ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, | rapidly. 





: OR} An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 

Tho People’s Remedy. manufactured only for Miss a Schools —o supplied. Many Prim 
: | ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

The Universal Pain Extractor. | Homes for All. * A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 

Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. | onan for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 


“Hear, for I will speak of excelicnt 











— — : 
fombes EXTRACT. Tis erat Yogetate | HONDO Puann Bizvarions AxD VIEWS 

it tetoatncett | aanzmmeaConiaconorDwa | ns’ ¢ 
GLBREN. No tumtiycongierd ote witimt | OBS BEING A COLLECTION OF Dwar | apt OEY SPAVID 

Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved . x | PAY 

queen fecestty by cceereal“sorucatize DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- fi Writ ING it hf 

Ravertastons, Chatnge, Obi Sores, APTED TO DIFFERENT uy} 

fi nme reduces sweliings, stops bleeding, LOCATIONS, 


ves discoloration and heals rapidly. | 
LADIES. find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peenliarly 
subject—notably fullness and pressury in 

the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft promptl 
ameliorates and permanently heals all 
= Aw inflammations and ulcera- 


Uy 
uF Dy SEALE ING WA SM AILACE, * 
Best Known. Eset LISHED, 1824, 









































uo " 
HEMOKREHOIDS or PILES find in this the ff 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. : 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 
VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all | 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from | 
nose, stomach, ~ and elsewhere. } 
TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and | i 
Rheumatism ure all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. mi] 
PHYS&ECIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Ponc’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- . 7 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of fReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) - 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of om ote fy) yey in their = This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- ; 
ractice. n ition to the foregoing, AF ; 
var its use SS ee. - a ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, . ' " 
Quinsy, Sore roat ‘on- forty 8 x 12 plates. Min ] F S h |] | > = tom (| 
sils, pe Aden and chrome yo ey = “oy era, § or C 00 Ss. 'To "Teacher me 
tarrh (for which it is a specifici, {l- | Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- | 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stin of | 
Insects, Musquitoes, ete., Chipped GE i ccccsievceccccaptndddee coccoses $3.00 . TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Hana, Face, und indeed ail manrer of ue | We offer to the teachers carefully se- Th “ Course of Study,” for the 
ekin diseases. lind | ° ° e new ours I; } 
TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- is ane y i 
and Smarting; heuls Cuts, Eruptions CONTENTS | . : . |New York City Public Schools, adopted 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and . fied according to Dana, put up in vari- ; : ; 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the . , ; . | July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 
Fe rromplexion. | pape se Reet “oe ous styles, and at prices that will bring 4 
E nd’s Extrac © Btoc a 6 = > ° 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- | Design VILLAS. | them within the reach of everyone.| This “ Course” differs in many res- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery No, Th . | . i i if anil ‘ 
Stables, Street Railronds and first Horsemen ese minerals are choice, of good size pects from the one now in force, an y 
in New York City. It hus noequal forSprains, | 1 _PuaTe 1, Basement, let and 2d etory plans oi d suitable f ° h in th d 
Harness or Saddle Chatings, Stiffness, | Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. and suitable for a cabinet. will be followed by changes in thousands 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- PLATE 2. Perspective view. he leadi f the 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhces, Chills, | 2 _Puate 3. Pe ve view, Frame Village Ser, No. 1. o fschools that follow the leading of the 
Cals, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the | House, Plans s' ir to Design No. 1. J 5 : ij I mente the bat 
relief it affords isso prompt that itisinvalua- | 8 | PLaTe 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vi, contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and great metropolis. Itrepresents the be \ 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every la. Scale indicated on plate. ill b tb 1 fi h ie a e of studies 
¥Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you | 3 Pisses 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. | | will be sent by mail for $1.50. thought on the arrangemen ; 
ll never be without it. plate. _ < . ‘ f 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract hhas been imitated. : Peawe G Pecupective 24 oor aunt Dad Ser, No 2. for Primary and Grammar Schools up to | 
T article the words Pond’s . roun lans : m — > " \ 
Extract blown in each t bottle. It is prepared Villa, Seale indicated on contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00, this time. It contans a complete out: \ 
by the onl ersons living who ever | rspective : - . 
knew how to prepure it it properly. S tefuse all | 5 PLATE 9. Ist and 2d door plang of s Fram< | Ser. N line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
eonetiene 6 Se eae, ee |g “Semele reakdie ron wg sessions—each about five months in length 
yma ne = icle used by Physicians,andinthe | 5 PuatTe 10. Front elev: contains 2< mineral nets te f 
HISTO hoepitale of ti —w~ | Po ad'o’ Iatenet, | $ San 1h Sa A diary plans of s 5 * a six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- ; 
KY an secs 0 ond’s } | : 
in pamphlet form, sent free on spenenion to | 7 Puate 13, Ist 2d story plans of » Frame villa tray, Price $5. oo js | mar School Besides this, the amount ‘ 
PONDS EXTRACT COMPANY, 03 Maiden | 7 Pilate 14. Front elevation. s N 3 - 4 , 
Lance, New York. ‘8 BE view of a Villa. Plans ET, NO. 4. - of time is specified to be given to each v 
9 Piste 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, | Contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00, tudy—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
CEO. STIMPSON, J 9 “Plate 17. Perepective view oneal study—thu: ; ; 
r te 1 re; ve E oO. &. ; . i { 
* 7) 10 Plate 18. ist and 9d story plansof a Brick Villa oer, a Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes ‘| 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and | Scale indicated on plate. contains 50 minerals, each in separate! each are to be given, etc. mt 
the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he also | Plate 19. Perspective vi Pri ‘ : , 
makes specialty of Round Hand Writing, both 12 _Plate 2. oe view of Brick villa, Plans | trays. Price $10. To examine this will greatly help every 
Plain and ornamental. Particular attention to legal similar to Design 10. t vile - le hi 
myers, Wills, stesolutions Testimonials 2 warns 2 a tet and 2a ood plane of Frame Ser, No. 6, teacher of a country school to grade his 
emor } . . . ° 
4% Cuanpens 8t. Room , Kew Youx in Perspective view. contains 50 minerals in black walnut school, properly; it should be ex- 
| . ° ° ° . . 
case. . very institute in the land ; it 
Gene. a Salodeuctin ahtel tu dae 
: w most o e cities 0 
E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., a Set, No, 7. oe eae 
- 1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame P - the United States. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, : , Oma Same indicated on pict, contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
rspective " ae : 
W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Qeg | * pins same ss Dosien 13 JOURNAL, 1 Gian street 
Are authorized to contract for advertising ia | wae ...w Bt 28 story [apenas Set, No. 8, | edad ta te 
this paper. . ee ee contains 100 minerals in Black walnut | ee conermemmemcren Ln 
Retimates turnished free, Send for a 3 Plate 29. Tot ond 94 « 2en . 4} 
«sreular. 4 Cott > i _— bn Pee rame case. Price $2s. } UNION & BOSTON j 
= | 4 Plate 30. Perspective view. Larger collections will be furnished if! ¢ j 
a 5 . Plate 31, Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- : ' Steam Carnet Cleanin OFKS, 
JHISPAPERIS KEPT ON FILE Tinto Sh “Peretie few. —- ae | P my | 
v ° ESTABLISHED IN 1861. : 
| 6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- or ae 
Vv . establishment i rell known that printed 
ay tue “YER oF, | @ “Prato se Perspective view. — a ee eae. | | ene ere 
ee 7 Plats 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ‘~, 17 Warren St. PLEASE REMEMBER THAT TIKIS MACHINE DOES NOT : 
r ‘ Cottage. aantte indicated cn plate. WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 
Plate Perspective view. , , . “| 
y q ~ pits ST, Permpoctve view of Cottage Plans New York, | CARPETS TAKEN pr, jue. ANED AND RE . 
le h | 
6 Bras | . saris 28 Fe a eee ne No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
9 10 Plate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and f . 
4 733 . ; PHI DELPHIA - Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate “4 Bet, Broadway and Fil.a ave., NEW YORK, 
| i A | 40. Perspective view. a AND 
“ oypead oe Se oe ah an New York Mailing Age ency. _| Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
and with latest improve ewspaper Fo. — eee 
d > ane on Advertisements at our - New Yor« Scnoor. Journat OFFICE, Machines. 13 Bpruce St. Jas. BRAY . » Peet — BROOK? 
s. LOWEST CASH RATES. 17 Werren St... N.¥, | Proprietor. j TEMPLE & FOX, Fropriiors, 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


[EQUITABLE | 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PReEsIDEnNT, 


For the year ending Dec. 31, 1876. 
Net Assets, Jan, 1, 1876...............5+ $27,677,630 87 
INCOME, 

$7,514,131 28 
1,728,416 39— 9,242,541 67 
$36,920,172 54 








Premiums 
Interest and Rents..... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and ma- 


tured Endowments.... $2,200,039 94 
Dividends, Surrender Val- 

ues and Annuities,..... 2,970,387 61 
Dividend on Capital, 7,000 00 
State, County and City 

‘Taxes. : ° 70,911 07 
c ‘ontingent Sinking Fund 100,000 00 


Commissions, Purchase of 


Commissions, Agency 
Expenses, and Physi- 
cians’ Fees,........ . 530,796 80 
Salaries, Law Expenses, 
Postage and Exchange.. 329,691 18 
Advertising, Printing, 
Building, and other Ex- 
POMSCS,..... eee eeeeeeene 294,626 04— 6,503,452 64 
Net Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1876. .... ..$90,416,719 90 
ASSETS, 
Bonda and Mortgages... $16,237,264 45 


Real Estate in New York 
and Boston, and pur- 
chased under foreclo- 
sure . 5,615,637 88 
U. 8. Stocks and Stocks 
‘authorized by the laws 
of the State of New 
York .....-+++++ 5,094,015 60 
State Stocks... 29,300 00 
Loans secured by United 
States and State and 
Municipal Bonds and 
Stocks authorized by 
the laws of the State of 
New York........ ; 
Commuted C ommiasions, 
Cash on hand, in Banks, 
and other Depositaries, 
on interest ... 
Balance of — ‘Ac- 


1,981,820 00 
100,819 65 


1,269,316 48 


counts. _ 178,545 84 
——_—_—_——— $30, 416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due 
and accrued.... , $348,552 95 
Premiums due and “in 
qrnaslt ........000- ‘ 158,460 00 
Deferred Premiums 670,816 00 
Mrrket Value of Stocks 
over Cost and Premium 
on Gold on hand...... 140,385 56 





1,318,214 51 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1876........ $31,734,934 41 
Total Liabilities, Sachuding Reserve for 








reinsurance of all existing policies. 26, 231, 141 00 
Total Undivided Serpies over Total 

Liabilities....... : +++ $5,503,793 41 
Computed Undivided Santen on Ton- 

tine Policies over legal reserve...... $2,201,500 00 
New Business in 1876, 7,398 Policies 

RR Se rere err $25,020,577 00 
Outstanding Risks.. 173,050,690 00 


From the undivide d ‘gurplus, ‘exclusive of $800,000 
reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
reveraionary dividends will be declared available on 
settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, 

The valua of of the policies outstanding has been 
made on thé American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New Yors. 

Geo, W, PHILuips, | 
3. G. Van CI8E, 


The Report of the Sunestedesinens of ne 
Insurance Department of tne State of New 
York (made after an examination into the 
condition of the Society, which occupied the 
Chiet Examiner of the Department, with ten 
of hia accountants, nearly three months,) con- 
cludes as follows : 


“ The examination has been of the most thorough 
* aad searching character, and the Super!ntendent be- 
** lieves that no corporation doing an irsurance busi- 
** nees has been subjected to severer tests than this 
“ Society bas, nothing having been taken for granted, 
* but every item. both of assets and liabilities, consci- 
a ** entiously and exhaustively scrutinized, To accom 

lish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chief 
examiner of the Department, has been rteadily en- 
** gaged for nearly three months. The Superintend- 
“ = is much gratified at being dble to state that the 
** result of this investigation shows the complete sol- 
* vency of this Institution ; and that if the same ener- 
** and ability are displayed in ite management and 
* conduct from this time, asin the past, a career of 
** solid commercial prosperity is before it.” 
“JOHN F. SMYTH,” 
“Superintendent.” 


The Report of a Committee of Policy-hol 
ders and Representatives of Policy-holders 
(after an examination extending overa period 
of more than two months, assisted by a full 
corps of experts and accountants,) concludes 

ollowe : 


* The business of this Society has been conducted 
‘* with energy, ability +. and its unparalleled 
** growth since incorporated in 1859, counting, as it 
** does, nearly $32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 
eo *‘ surplus profits, according to the Society's statement, 

ws uucommon industry and vigor on the part of 

* its chief officers and directors, and, in the opinion of 
** this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance 
** Society in the front rank of institutions of its kind.” 

“ All of which is respectfully submmitted.”’ 

“ E. D. MORGAN, 
“WM. A. WHEELOCK, “ B. B. SHERMAN, 
** CHARLES 8,SMITH, * MORRIS K. JESUP, 


j Actuaries. 





“ CORNELIUS N. BLISS, “ J. M. MORRISON, 
“C,. G. FRANCKLYN, “¥F. D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance. and the full Report of the Com. | 
mittee of Policy-holders and Representatives | 
of Policy-holders, have been printed, in, 
pamphlet form, and may be obtained by ap- | 
plication to the Society orto any of its a- 
gents throughout the United States and Can. | 
ada. 

The following is the Report of the Firance 
and Executive Committee of the Society. 


The thorough investigation into the affairs and con- 
dition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by the | 
Insurance Department of the State of New York, and | 
by a Committee of Policy-holders and Representatives 
of Policy-holders, has not relaxed in the slightest de- 
gree the customary examivations by the Standing and 
#pecial Committees of the Board of Directors. 

In presenting the Report of the Society, for 1876, Tae 
Finance Committee state that they bave during tha 
year given much attention aud labor to the coeaiiiee. | 
tion of the system by which the business of the Socie- 
ty is conducted and its expenses regulated ; and have 
directed the enforcement of all rules and methods for. 
bringing down the expenses of the Society to, and con- 
tinuing the same at, the lowest standard consistent with 
the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided surplus fund of the Society is much 
larger than is requisite for the continuance of divi- 
dends to policy-hoiders without diminution, and in 
order to guard against even unes pected depreciation in | 
investments, the committee have— 

Resolved, That eight hundred thousand dollars of the | 
said undivided surplus be withheld from division a- | } 
mong policy-hoiders until the further order of this | 
Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss | 
—_— from the value of real estate and other eecuri- | 
ties 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has, during | 
the past six months (a period of unexampled. depree- | 
sion in business and finance), undergone, through its 
own Cummittees, the Insurance Department of the | 
State aad a Policy-holders, Committee, examinations, | 
for thoroughness of detail and scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affai.s, unprecedented in the history of 
corporations, 

GEO, T, ADEE, 





GEO, D, MORGAN,) Com- 


| 
JAMES LOW, H. F, SPAULDING, | mittee 
PARKER HANDY, H, A. HURLBUT, on Fi- 
WM. H, FOGG, J, A. STEWART, nance. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. ROBERT LENOX KEN- 
GEORGE T. ADEE. | NEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, | JOHN D, JONES. 
WM. G. LAMBERT. | CYRUS W. FIELD. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, | B. WILLIAMSON. 
H. G. MARQUAND. | WILLIAM WALKER, 

| HENRY DAY. 


JAMES LOW. 

H, F, SPAULDING, JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
| ASHBEL GREEN, 


HENRY 8. TERBELL. 
| WAYMAN CROW. 


CHARLES J, MARTIN. 
THOMAS 8, YOUNG. STEPHEN HW. PHILLIPS, 
THOMAS A, CUMMINS, THOMAS A, BIDDLE, 
ROBERT BLISS, H, M. ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM H, FOGG, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
DANIEL D. LORD. GEORGE G, KELLOGG, 
JAMES M, HALSTED. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SAMUEL HOLMES, 


HORACE PORTER, 
SIMEON FITCH, JOSE F. NAVARRO. 
W. WHITEWRIGHT. 


KE, W. LAMBERT. 

B, F, RANDOLPH. JOHN J. McCOOK, 

ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON, 

PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P., IRVIN. 
D, HENRY SMITH. 


JOHN SLOANE, 
JOHN A. STEWART. T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
| WM, F. COOLBAUGH, 


GEORGE H,.STUART. 





J. W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. 
_— +o. - 


SaMUEL Borrower. Secretary. 


Epwarp W. Lampert, M.D...) Medical 
Epwarp Curtis, M. D., § Examiners. 


E, W. Scott, Sup’tof Agencies. 
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P.O. Box 5065. ~ 16 East (4th St., N. Y, City 


SUMMER TRIP T0 LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The Aquatic School of Natural Hietory is planned 
for the benefit of teachers (and others) of both sexes, 
Rates very low. Applications already numerous. Ad- | 
dress (with stamp) the Director, Prof. Theo. B. Com- 
stock, Corneil University, Ithaca, New York. 


AVEN HELPS THOSE WHO 

help themselves, The spirit 
of wel help is the root of all genuine ¢rowth in the indiy icdual ; there 
are well tried maxima, embodying In a small compass the resulta of 
vant numan experience, Remember, industry is the foundation and 
building up ot Empires. Send 15e, for 136 page Catalogue of Type 

resser, 4c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 


$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking “ BEST, ” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send stamp for 


Catalogue (no postal ). 
H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th St.. Phil. Pa, 


$66 a week in your own town. eg ~ and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, 

















ILLUSTRATED LESSONS !iour 


~"*s 


DESIGNED 


LANGUAGE 


To teach children English Grammar without its technicalities, in a 


common-sense way—intelligently, thoroughly, attractively. 


BY C. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION,” “ RHETORIC,” ETC, 


16mo, 180 pages. 


“A student who goes carefully through this little book will under- 
stand the construction of the English sentence better, and be readier 
at correct speech and writing, than if he had studied Lindley Murray 


or GCOOLD BROWN © three years."=". r.puiy rina 


[Specimen Engraving.) 
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handle language. 


The successful school-book of the season. 
| everywhere going into use. 


Correspondence invited, 






THE Country ScHOOL-HovsE. 


THE BOOK 
on Language, de- 
velopes the sub- 
ject by object-les- 
sons on pictures. 
Does away with 
the formidable 
legion of inflec- 
tions and conjuga- 
tions, observations 
and exceptions, 
Substitutes for dry 
verbal parsing an 
course of induc- 


tive Exercises, 


which none can go through without learning how to 

Deals, in a new and improved 

practical way. with the principles of correct expres- 

sion, analysis, punctuation, good style, oral criticism 

business correspondence, mercantile forms, etc. 
Try it, and you will use no other, 


Everywhere commended and 


Copies for examination mailed for 30 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO.., Publishers, 
549 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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